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CHAPTER XX. 


A MERRY EVENING. 


Y the time we had reached the bottom of the hollow Tassard 
was blowing like a bellows with the uncommon exertion ; and 
swearing that he felt the cold penetrating his bones, and that he 
should be stupefied again if he did not mind, he climbed into 
the ship and disappeared. I loved him so little that secretly I 
very heartily wished that nature would make away with him: I 
mean that something it would be impossible in me to lay to my eon- 
science should befall him, as becoming comatose again, and so lying 
like one dead. Assuredly in such a case it was not this hand that 
would have wasted a drop of brandy in returning an evil, white- 
livered, hectoring old rascal to a life that smelled foully with him 
and the like of him. 

It was so still a day that the cold did not try me sorely: there 
was vitality if not warmth in the light of the sun, and I was 
heated with clambering. So I stayed a full half-hour after my 
companion had vanished examining the ice about the schooner; 
which careful inspection repaid me to the extent of giving me to 
see that if by blasts of gunpowder I could succeed in rupturing 
the ice ahead of the schooner’s bows there was a very good chance 
of the mass on which she lay going adrift. Yet I will not deny 
that though I recognised this business of dislocation as our only 
chance—for I could see little or nothing to be done in the way of 
building a boat proper to swim and ply—I foreboded a dismal 
issue to our adventure, even should we succeed in separating this 
block upon the main. In fine, what I feared was that the weight 
of the schooner would overset the ice and drown her and us. 
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I entered the ship and found Tassard roasting himself in the 
cook-house. 

‘ How melancholy is this gloom,’ said I, ‘ after the glorious white 
sunshine !’ 

‘Yes,’ said he, ‘but it is warm. That is enough for me. 
Curse the cold, say I. It robs a man of all spirit. To grapple 
with thisrigour one should have fed all one’s life on blubber. I defy 
a man to be brave when he is half-frozen. I feel a match for any 
three men now; but on the heights a flea would have made me run.’ 

He pulled a pot from the bricks and filled his pannikin. 

‘I have been surveying the ice,’ said I, drawing to the fur- 
nace, ‘and have very little doubt that if we wisely bestow the 
powder in great quantities we shall succeed in dislocating the bed 
on which we are lying.’ 

‘Good!’ he cried. 

‘But after?’ said I. 

‘What ?’ 

‘As much of this bed as may be dislodged will not be deep: 
icebergs, as of course you know, capsize in consequence of their 
becoming top-heavy by the wasting of the bulk that is submerged. 
This block will make but a small berg should we liberate it, and I 
very much fear that the weight of this schooner will overset it 
the instant we are launched.’ 

‘Body of Moses!’ he cried angrily, knitting his brows, where- 
by he stretched the scar to half its usual width, ‘what’s to be 
done, then?’ 

‘She is a full ship,’ said I, ‘and weighty. Ifthe liberated ice 
be thin she may sit up on it and keep it under. We havea right 
to hope in that direction, perhaps. Yet there is another con- 
sideration. She may leak like a sieve!’ 

‘Why?’ he exclaimed. ‘She took the ice smoothly; she 
has not been strained; she was as tight asa bottle before she 
stranded ; the coating of ice will have cherished her; and a stout 
ship like this does not suffer from six months of lying up!’ 

Six months, thought I! 

* Well, it may be as you say; but if she leaks, it will not be 
in our four arms to keep her free.’ 

He exclaimed hotly, ‘ Mr. Rodney, if we are to escape we must 
venture something. To stay here means death in the end. I 
am persuaded that this ice is joined with some vast main body 
far south and that it does not move. What is there, then, to wait 
for? There is promise in your gunpowder proposal. If she cap- 
sizes then the devil will get his own.’ And with a savage flourish 
of the pannikin he put it to his lips and drained it. 
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His sullen determination that we should stand or fall by my 
scheme was not very useful to me. I had looked for some 
shrewdness in him, some capacity of originating and weighing 
ideas ; but I found he could do little more than curse and swagger 
and ply his can, in which he found most of his anecdotes and 
recollections and not a little of his courage. I pulled out my 
watch, as I must call it, and observed that it was hard upon 
one o'clock. 

‘Tis lucky,’ said he, eyeing the watch greedily, and coming to 
it away from the great subject of our deliverance as though the 
sight of the fine gold thing with its jewelled letter extinguished 
every other thought in him, ‘that you removed that watch from 
Mendoza. But he will have carried other good things to the 
bottom with him, I fear.’ 

‘His flask and tobacco box I took away,’ said I. ‘He had 
nothing of consequence besides.’ 

‘They must go into the common-chest,’ cried he; ‘’tis share 
and share, you know.’ 

‘ Ay,’ said I, ‘but what I found on Mendoza is mine by the 
highest right under heaven. If I had not taken the things they 
would now be at the bottom of the sea.’ 

‘What of that ?’ cried he savagely. ‘If we had not plundered 
the galleon she might have been wrecked and taken all she had 
down with her. Yet should such a consideration hinder a fair 
division as between us—between you who had nothing to do with 
the pillage and me who risked my life in it?’ 

I said,‘ Very well; be it as you say,’ appearing to consent, for 
there was something truly absurd in an altercation about a few 
guineas’ worth of booty in the face of our melancholy and most 
perilous situation; though it not only enabled me to send a 
deeper glance into the mind of this man than I had yet been able 
to manage, but made me understand a reason for the bloody and 
furious quarrels which have again and again arisen among persons 
standing on the brink of eternity, to whom a cup of drink or the 
sight of a ship had been more precious than the contents of the 
Bank of England. 

I set about getting the dinner. 

‘Whilst you are at that work,’ cried he, starting up, ‘TI’ll 
overhaul the pockets of the bodies on deck;’ and, picking up a 
chopper, away he went, and I heard him cursing in his native tongue 
as he stumbled to the companion-ladder through the darkness in 
the cabin. 

His rapacity was beyond credence. There was an immense 
treasure in the hold, yet he could not leave the pockets of the two 
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poor wretches on deck alone. I did not envy him his task. The 
frozen figures would bear a deal of hammering ; and besides he 
had to work in the cold. Ah, thought I with a groan, I should 
have left him to make one of them ! ! . 

I had finished my dinner by the time he arrived. He pro- 
duced the watch I had taken from and returned to the mate’s 
pocket when I had searched him for a tinder-box; also a gold 
snuff-box set with diamonds, and a few Spanish pieces in gold. 
On seeing these things I remembered that I had found some rings 
and money in Tassard’s pockets whilst overhauling him for means 
to obtain fire; but I held my peace. 

‘ Should not we have been imbeciles to sacrifice these beauties ?’ 
he cried, viewing the watch and snuff-box with a rapturous grin. 

‘They were hard to come at, I expect?’ 

‘No, he answered, pocketing them and turning to a piece of 
beef in the oven. ‘I knocked away the ice, and after a little 
wrenching got at the pockets. But poor Trentanove! d’ye know, 
his nose came away with the mask of ice! He is no longer lovely 
to the sight!’ He broke into a guffaw, then stuffed his mouth full 
and talked in the intervals of chewing. ‘There was nothing 
worth taking on Barros. They are both overboard.’ 

‘ Overboard !’ I cried. 

‘Why, yes,’ said he. ‘They are no good on deck. I stood 
them against the rail, then tipped them over.’ 

This was an illustration of his strength I did not much relish. 

‘I doubt if I could have lifted Barros,’ said I. 

* Not you!’ he exclaimed, running his eye over me. ‘A dead 
Dutchman would have the weight of a fairy alongside Barros.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Tassard,’ said I, ‘since you are so strong you will 
be very useful to our scheme. There is much to be done.’ 

‘Give me a sketch of your plans that I may understand you,’ 
he exclaimed, continuing to eat very heartily. 

‘First of all,’ said I, ‘we shall have to break the powder bar- 
rels out of the magazine and hoist them on deck. ‘There are 
tackles, I suppose ? ’ 

‘You should be able to find what you want among the boat- 
swain’s stores in the run,’ he replied. 

‘ There are some splits wide enough to receive a whole barrel 
of powder,’ said I. ‘I counted four such yawns all happily lying 
in a line athwart the ice past the bows. I propose to sink these 
barrels twenty feet deep, where they must hang from a piece of 
spar across the aperture.’ 

He nodded. 

‘ Have you any slow matches aboard?’ 
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‘Plenty among the gunner’s stores,’ he replied. 

‘There are but you and me,’ said I; ‘these operations will 
take time. We must mind not to be blown up by one barrel 
whilst we are suspending another. We shall have to lower the 
barrels with their matches on fire and they must be timed to burn 
an hour.’ 

‘ Ay, certainly, at least an hour,’ he exclaimed. ‘ Two hours 
would be better.’ 

‘Well, that must depend upon the number of parcels of 
matches we meet with. There will be a good many mines to 
spring, and one must not explode beforeanother. “Tis the united 
force of the several biasts which we must reckonon. The contents 
of at least four more barrels of powder we must distribute amongst 
the other chinks and splits in such parcels as they will be able to 
receive.’ 

‘And then ?’ 

‘And then,’ said I, ‘ we must await the explosion and trust to 
the mercy of Heaven to help us.’ 

He made a hideous face, as if this was a sort of talk to 
nauseate him, and said, ‘Do you propose that we should remain 
on board or watch the effect from a distance ?’ 

‘ Why, remain on board, of course,’ answered. ‘ Suppose the 
mines liberated the ice on which the schooner lies and it floated 
away, what should we, watching at a distance, do?’ 

‘True,’ cried he, ‘ but it is cursed perilous. The explosion 
might blow the ship up.’ 

‘No, it will not do that. We shall be bad engineers if we 
bring such a thing about. The danger will be—providing the 
schooner is released—in her capsizing, as I have before pointed 
out.’ 

‘Enough!’ cried he, charging his pannikin for the third time. 
‘We must chance her capsizing.’ 

‘If I had a crew at my back,’ said I, ‘I would carry an anchor 
and cable to the shoulder of the cliff at the end of the slope to 
hold the ship if she swam. I would also put a quantity of pro- 
visions on the ice, along with materials for making us shelter and 
the whole of the stock of coal, so that we could go on supporting 
life here if the schooner capsized.’ 

‘Then,’ said he, ‘you would remain ashore during the 
explosion ?’ 

‘ Most certainly. But as all these preparations would mean a 
degree of labour impracticable by us two men, I am for the bold 
venture—prepare and fire the mines, return to the ship, and 
leave the rest to Providence.’ 
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He made another ugly face, and indulged himself in a piece 
of profanity that was inexpressibly disgusting and mean, in the 
mouth of a man who was used to cross himself when alarmed and 
swear by the saints. But perhaps he knew, even better than I, 
how little he had to expect from Providence. He filled his pipe, 
exclaiming that when he had smoked it out we should fall to 
work. 

Now that I had settled a plan I was eager to put it into prac- 
tice—hot and wild indeed with the impatience and hope of the 
castaway animated with the dream of recovering his liberty and 
preserving his life; and I was the more anxious to set about the 
business at once, on account of the weather being fair and still, 
for if it came on to blow a stormy wind again we should be forced, 
as before, under hatches. But I had to wait for the Frenchman 
to empty his pipe. He was so complete a sensualist that I believe 
nothing short of terror could have forced him to shorten the 
period of a pleasure by a second of time. He went on puffing so 
deliberately, with such leisurely enjoyment of the flavour of the 
smoke, that I expected to see him fall asleep; and my patience 
becoming exhausted I jumped up; but by this time his bowl held 
nothing but black ashes. 

‘ Now,’ cried he, ‘to work.’ 

And he rose with a prodigious yawn and seized the lanthorn. 
Our first business was to hunt among the boatswain’s stores in 
the run for tackles to hoist the powder barrels up with. There 
was a good collection, as might have been expected in a pirate 
whose commerce lay in slinging goods from other ships’ holds into 
her own; but the ropes were frozen as hard as iron, to remedy 
which we carried an armful to the cook-house and left the tackles 
to lie and soften. We also conveyed to the cook-house a quantity 
of ratline stuff—a thin rope used for making the steps in the 
shroud ladders ; this being a line that would exactly serve to sus- 
pend the smaller parcels of powder in the splits. Before touching 
the powder barrels we put a lighted candle into the bull’s-eye lamp 
over the door and removed the lanthorn to a safe distance. 
Tassard was perfectly well acquainted with the contents of this 
store-room, and on my asking for the matches put his hand on one 
of several bags of them. They varied in length, some being six 
inches and some making a big coil. There was nothing for it 
but to sample and test them, and thisI told Tassard could be done 
that evening. The main hatch was just forward of the gun-room 
bulkhead; we seized a handspike apiece and went to work to 
prize the cover open. It was desperate tough labour; as bad as 
trying to open an oyster with a soft blade. The Frenchman 
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broke out into many strange old-fashioned oaths in his own 
tongue, imagining the hatch to be frozen; but though I don’t 
doubt the frost had something to do with it, its obstinacy was 
mainly owing to time, that had soldered it, so to speak, with the 
stubbornness that eight-and-forty years will communicate to a 
fixture which ice has cherished and kept sound. 

We got the hatch open at last—be pleased to know that I am 
speaking of the hatch in the lower deck, for there was another 
immediately over it on the upper or main deck—and returning to 
the powder-room rolled the barrels forward ready for slinging and 
hoisting away when we should have rigged a tackle aloft. We 
had not done much, but what we had done had eaten far into the 
afternoon. 

‘I am tired and hungry and thirsty,’ said the Frenchman. 
‘Let us knock off. We have made good progress. No use open- 
ing the main-deck hatch to-night : the vessel is cold enough when 
hermetically corked.’ 

‘Very well,’ said I, bringing my watch to the lanthorn and 
observing the time to be sundown: so, carefully extinguishing the 
candle in the bull’s-eye lamp, we took each of us a bag of matches 
and went to the cook-room. 

There was neither tea nor coffee in the ship. Iso pined for 
these soothing drinks that I would have given all the wine in the 
vessel for a few pounds of either one of them. A senseless, un- 
gracious yearning, indeed, in the face of the plenty that was 
aboard! but it was the plenty, perhaps, that provoked it. There 
was chocolate, which the Frenchman potted and drank with hearty 
enjoyment; he also devoured handfuls of succades, which he 
would wash down with wine. These things made me sick, and 
for drink I was forced upon the spirits and wine, the latter of 
which was so generous that it promised to combine with the 
enforced laziness of my life under hatches to make me fat; so 
that I am of opinion had we waited for the ice to release us, 
I should have become so corpulent as to prove a burden to 
myself. 

I mention this here that you may find an excuse in it for the 
only act of folly in the way of drinking that I can lay to my 
account whilst I was in this pirate; for I must tell you that, on 
returning to the furnace, we, to refresh us after our labour, made 
a bowl of punch, of which I drank so plentifully that I began to feel 
myself very merry. I forgot all about the matches and my reso- 
lution to test them that night. The Frenchman, enjoying my 
condition, continued to pledge me till his little eyes danced in his 
head. Luckily for me, being at bottom of a very jolly disposition, 
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drink never served me worse than to develop that quality in me. 
No man could ever say that I was quarrelsome in my cups. My 
progress was marked by stupid smiles, terminating in unmeaning 
laughter. The Frenchman sang a ballad about love and Picardy, 
and the like, and I gave him ‘Hearts of Oak,’ the sentiments 
of which song kept him shrugging his shoulders and drunkenly 
looking contempt. 

We continued singing alternately for some time, until he fell to 
setting up his throat when I was at work, and this confused and 
stopped me. He then favoured me with what he called the Pirate’s 
Dance, a very wild, grotesque movement, with no elegance what- 
ever to be hurt by his being in liquor; and I think I see him now, 
whipping off his coat, and sprawling and flapping about in high boots 
and a red waistcoat, flourishing his arms, snapping his fingers, and 
now and again bursting intoa stave to keep step to. When he was 
done I took the floor with the hornpipe, whistling the air, and 
double-shuffling, toe-and-heeling, and quivering from one leg to 
another very briskly. He lay back against the bulkhead grasping 
a can half-full of punch, roaring loudly at my antics; and when I 
sank down, breathless, would have had me go on, hiccuping that 
though he had known scores of English sailors, he had never seen 
that dance better performed. 

By this time I was extremely excited and extraordinarily 
merry, and losing hold of my judgment, began to indulge in 
sundry pleasantries concerning his nation and countrymen, ask- 
ing, with many explosions of laughter, how it was that they con- 
tinued at the trouble of building ships for us to use against them, 
and if he did not think the ‘ flower de louse’ a neater symbol for 
people who put snuff into their soup and restricted their ablutions 
to their faces than the tricolour, being too muddled to consider 
that he was ignorant of that flag; and in short I was so offensive, 
in spite of my ridiculous merriment, that his savage nature broke 
out. He assailed the English with every injurious term his drunken 
condition suffered him to recollect; and starting up with his little 
eyes wildly rolling, he clapped his hand to his side, as if feeling 
for a sword, and calling me by a very ugly French word, bade me 
come on, and he would show me the difference between a French- 
man and a beast of an Englishman. 

I laughed at him with all my might, which so enraged him 
that, swaying to right and left, he advanced as if to fall upon 
me. I started to my feet and tumbled over.the bench I had 
jumped from, and lay sprawling; and the bench oversetting close 
to him, he kicked against it and fell too, fetching the deck a very 
hard blow. He groaned heavily, and muttered that he was killed. 
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I tried to rise, but my legs gave way, and then the fumes of the 
punch overpowered me, for I recollect no more. 

When I awoke it was pitch dark. My hands, legs, and feet 
seemed formed of ice, my head of burning brass. I thought I 
was in my cot, and felt with my hands till I touched Tassard’s 
bald head, which so terrified me that I uttered a loud ery and 
sprang erect. Then recollection returned, and I heartily cursed 
myself for my folly and wickedness. Good God! thought I, that 
I should be so mad as to drown my senses when never was any 
wretch in such need of all his reason as I! 

The boatswain’s tinder-box was in my pocket; I groped, found 
a candle, and lighted it. It was twenty minutes after three in 
the morning. Tassard lay on his back, snoring hideously, his legs 
overhanging the capsized bench. I pulled and hauled at him, 
but he was too drunk to awake, and that he might not freeze to 
death I fetched a pile of clothes out of his cabin and covered him 
up, and put his head on a coat. 

My head ached horribly, but not worse than my heart. When 
I considered how our orgy might have ended in bloodshed and 
murder, how I had insulted God’s providence by drinking and 
laughing and roaring out songs and dancing at a time when I most 
needed His protection, with Death standing close beside me, as I may 
say, I could have beaten my head against the deck in the anguish 
of my contrition and shame. My passion of sorrow was so ex- 
travagant, indeed, that I remember looking at the Frenchman as 
if he was the devil incarnate, who had put himself in my way to 
thaw and recover, that he might tempt me on to the loss of my 
soul. Fortunately these fancies did not last. I was parched 
with thirst, but the water was ice, and there was no fire to melt 
it with; so I broke off some chips and sucked them, and held a 
lump to my forehead. I went to my cabin and got into my ham- 
mock, but my head was so hot, and ached so furiously, and I was 
so vexed with myself besides, that I could not sleep. The schooner 
was deathly still; there was not apparently the faintest murmur 
of air to awaken an echo in her; nothing spoke but the near and 
distant cracking of the ice. It was miserable work lying in the 
cabin sleepless and reproaching myself, and as my burning head 
robbed the cold of its formidableness, I resolved to go on deck and 
take a brisk turn or two. 

The night was wonderfully fine; the velvet dusk so crowded 
with stars that in parts it resembled great spaces of cloth of silver 
hovering. I turned my eyes northwards to the stars low down 
there and thought of England and the home where I was brought 
up until the tears gathered, and with them went something of the 
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dreadful burning aching out of my head. Those distant, silent, 
shining bodies amazingly intensified the sense of my loneliness 
and remoteness, and yonder Southern Cross and the luminous 
dust of the Magellanic clouds seemed not farther off than my 
native country. It is not in language to express the savage 
naked beauty, the wild mystery of the white still scene of ice, 
shining back to the stars with a light that owed nothing to their 
glory; nor convey how the whole was heightened to every sense 
by the element of fear, put into the picture by the sounds of the 
splitting ice, and the softened, regular roaring of the breakers 
along the coast. 

I started with fresh shame and horror when I contrasted this 
ghastly calmness of pale ice and the brightness of the holy stars 
looking down upon it, with our swinish revelry in the cabin, and 
I thought with loathing of the drunken ribaldry of the pirate and 
my own tipsy songs piercing the ear of the mighty spirit of this 
solitude. The exercise improved my spirits ; I stepped the length 
of the little raised deck briskly, my thoughts very busy. On a 
sudden the ice split on the starboard hand with a noise louder than 
the explosion of a twenty-four pounder. The schooner swayed to 
a level keel with so sharp a rise that I lost my balance and 
staggered. I recovered myself, trembling and greatly agitated 
by the noise and the movement coming together, without the 
least hint having been given me, and, grasping a backstay, 
waited, not knowing what was to happen next. Unless it be 
the heave of an earthquake, I can imagine no motion capable 
of giving one such a swooning, nauseating, terrifying sensation 
as the rending of ice under a fixed ship. In a few moments 
there were several sharp cracks, all on the starboard side, like 
a snapping of musketry, and I felt the schooner very faintly 
heave, but this might have been a deception of the senses, for 
though I set a star against the masthead and watched it, there 
was no movement. I looked over the side and observed that the 
split I had noticed on the face of the cliff had by this new rupture 
been extended transversely right across the schooner’s starboard 
bow, the thither side being several feet higher than on this. It 
was plain that the bed on which the vessel rested had dropped so 
as to bring her upright, and I was convinced by this circumstance 
alone, that if I used good judgment in disposing of the powder 
the weight of the mass would complete its own dislocation. 

I stepped a little way forward to obtain a clearer sight of the 
splits about the schooner, and on putting my head over, I was 
inexpressibly dismayed and confounded by the apparition of a 
man with his arms stretched out before him, his face upturned, 
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and his posture that of starting back as though terrified at behold- 
ing me. I had met with several frights whilst I had been on 
this island, but none worse than this, none that so completely 
paralysed me as to very nearly deprive me of the power of breath- 
ing. I stared at him, and he seemed to stare at me, and I know 
not which of the two was the more motionless, The whiteness 
made a light of its own, and he was perfectly plain. I blinked 
and puffed, conceiving it might be some illusion of the wine I 
had drunk, and finding him still there, and acting as though he 
warded me off in terror, as if my showing myself unawares had 
led him to think me the devil—I say finding him perfectly real, 
I was seized with an agony of fear, and should have rushed to my 
cabin had my legs been equal to the task of transporting me 
there. Then, thought I, idiot that you are, what think you, you 
fool, is it but the body of Trentanove? Sure enough it was, and 
putting my head a little farther over the rail, I saw the figure of 
the Portuguese lying close under the bends. No doubt it was 
the movement of the ice that had shot the Italian into the life- 
like posture, it being incredible he should have fallen so on 
being tumbled overboard by the Frenchman. But there he was, 
resting against a lump of ice, looking as living in his frozen 
posture as ever he had showed in the cabin. 

The shock did my head good; I went below and got into my 
cot, and after tossing for half an hour or so fell asleep. I awoke 
at eight and went to the cook-house, where I found Tassard 
preparing the breakfast and a great fire burning. I hardly 
knew what reception he would give me, and was therefore not 
a little agreeably surprised by his thanking me for covering 
him up. 

‘You have a stronger head than mine,’ said he. ‘The punch 
used you well. You made me laugh, though. You were very 
diverting.’ 

‘Ay, much too diverting to please myself,’ said I; and I 
sounded him cautiously to remark what his memory carried of 
my insults, but found that he recollected nothing more than 
that I danced with vigour and sang well. 

Isaid nothing about my contrition, my going on deck, and the 
like, contenting myself with asking if he had heard the explosion 
in the night. 

‘No,’ cried he, staring and looking eagerly. 

‘ Well, then,’ said I, ‘there has happened a mighty crack in the 
ice, and I do soberly believe that with the blessing of God we 


shall be able by blasts of powder to free the block on which the 
schooner rests.’ 
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‘Good!’ cried he; ‘come, let us hurry with this meal. How 
is the weather ?’ 

‘ Quiet, I believe. Ihave not been on deck since the explosion 
aroused me early this morning.’ 

Whilst we ate he said, ‘ Suppose we get the schooner afloat, 
what do you propose ?’ 

‘ Why,’ I answered, ‘if she prove tight and seaworthy, what but 
carry her home?’ 

‘What, you and I alone ?’ 

‘No,’ said I, ‘ certainly not; we must make shift to sail her 
to the nearest port, and ship a crew.’ 

He looked at me attentively and said, ‘ What do you mean by 
home ?’ 

‘England,’ said I. 

He shrugged his shoulders and exclaimed in French, ‘ ’Tis 
natural.’ Then proceeding in English, ‘ Pray,’ said he, showing 
his fangs, ‘do not you know that the “ Boca del Dragon” isa 
pirate? Do you want to be hanged that you propose to carry 
her to a port to ship men ?’ 

‘I have no fear of that,’ said I; ‘after all these years she’ll be 
as clean forgotten as if she had never had existence.’ 

‘Look ye here, Mr. Rodney,’ cried he in a passion, ‘ let’s have 
no more of this snivelling nonsense about years. You may be as 
mad as you please on that point, but it shan’t hang me. It needs 
more than a few months to make men forget a craft that has 
carried on such traffic as our hold represents. You'll not find me 
venturing myself nor the schooner into any of your ports for men. 
No, no, my friend. Iam in no stupor now, you know; and I’ve 
slept the punch off also, d’ye see. What, betray our treasure and 
be hanged for our generosity ?’ 

He made me an ironical bow, grinning with wrath. 

‘Let’s get the schooner afloat first,’ said I. 

‘Ay, that’s all very well,’ he cried; ‘but better stop here 
than dangle in chains. No, my friend; our plan must be a very 
different one from your proposal. I suppose you want your share 
of the booty ?’ said he, snapping his fingers. 

‘I deserve it,’ said I, smiling, that I might soften his passion. 

‘And yet you would convey the most noted pirate of the age 
with plunder in her to the value of thousands of doubloons to a 
port in which we should doubtless find ships of war, a garrison, 
magistrates, governors, prisons, and the whole of the machinery it 
is our business to give our stern to! Ma foi, Mr. Rodney! sure 
you are out in something more than your reckoning of time ?’ 

‘What do you propose ?’ said I. 
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‘Ha!’ he exclaimed, whilst his little eyes twinkled with 
cunning, ‘now you speak sensibly. What do I propose? This, 
my friend. We must navigate the schooner to an island and 
bury the treasure; then head for the shipping highways and 
obtain help from any friendly merchantmen we may fall in with. 
Home with us means the Tortugas. There we shall find the 
company we need to recover for us what we shall have hidden. We 
shall come by our own then. But to sail with this treasure on 
board—without a crew to defend the vessel—by this hand! the 
first cruiser that sighted us would make a clean sweep, and then 
ho for the hangman, Mr. Rodney !’ 

How much I relished this scheme you will imagine; but to 
reason with him would have been mere madness. I knitted my brows 
and seemed to reflect, and then said, ‘ Well, there is a great deal 
of plain good sense in what you say. I certainly see the wisdom 
of your advice in recommending that we should bury the treasure. 
Nor must we leave anything on board to convict the ship of her 
true character.’ 

His greedy eyes sparkled with self-complacency. He tapped 
his forehead and cried, ‘Trust to this. Thereis mind behind this 
surface. Your plan for releasing the schooner is great; mine for 
preserving the treasure is great too. You are the sailor, I the 
strategist ; by combining our genius, we shall oppose an invulner- 
able front to adversity and must end our days as princes. Your 
hand, Paul!’ 

I laughed and gave him my hand, which he squeezed with 
many contortions of face and figure ; but though I laughed I don’t 
know that I ever so much disliked and distrusted and feared the 
old leering rogue as at that moment. 

‘Come!’ cried I, jumping up, ‘let’s get about our work.’ 
And with that I pulled open a bag of matches and fell to testing 
them. They burnt well. The fire ate into them as smoothly 
as if they had been prepared the day before. They were all 
of one thickness. I cut them to equal lengths, and fired them and 
waited watch in hand; one was burnt out two minutes before the 
other, and each length took about ten minutes to consume. This 
was good enough to base my calculations upon. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


WE EXPLODE THE MINBS. 


I pon’r design to weary you with a close account of our pro- 
ceedings. How we opened the main-deck hatch, rigged up tackles, 
clapping purchases on to the falls, as the capstan was hard frozen 
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and immovable ; how we hoisted the powder-barrels on deck and 
then, by tackles on the foreyard, lowered them over the side ; how 
we filled a number of bags, which we found in the forecastle with 
powder ; how we measured the cracks in the ice and sawed a couple 
of spare studding-sail booms into lengths to serve as beams whereby 
to poise the barrels and bags would make but sailors’ talk, half cf 
which would be unintelligible and the rest wearisome. 

The Frenchman worked hard, and we snatched only half an 
hour for our dinner. The split that had happened in the ice 
during the night showed by daylight as a gulf betwixt eight and 
ten feet wide at the seawards end, thinning to a width of three 
feet, never less, to where it ended, ahead of the ship, in a hundred 
cracks in the ice that showed as if a thunderbolt had fallen just 
there. I looked into this rent, but it was as black as a well past 
a certain depth, and there was no gleam of water. When we went 
over the side to roll our first barrel of powder to the spot where 
we meant to lower it, the Frenchman marched up to the figure 
of Trentanove and with no more reverence than a boy would show 
in throwing a stone at a jackass, tumbled him into the chasm. 
He then stepped up to the body of the Portuguese boatswain, 
dragged him to the same fissure, and rolled him into it. 

‘There!’ cried he; ‘now they are properly buried.’ 

And with this he went coolly on with his work. 

I said nothing, but was secretly heartily disgusted with this 
brutal disposal of his miserable shipmates’ remains. However, it 
was his doing, not mine; and I confess the removal of those silent 
witnesses was a very great relief to me, albeit when I considered 
how Tassard had been awakened, and how both the mate and the 
boatswain might have been brought to by treatment, I felt as 
though after a manner the Frenchman had committed a murder 
by burying them so. 

It blew a small breeze all day from the south-west, the weather 
keeping fine. It was nine o’clock in the morning when we started 
on our labour, and the sun had been sunk a few minutes by the 
time we had rigged the last whip for the lowering and poising of 
the powder. This left us nothing to do in the morning but light 
the matches, lower the powder into position, and then withdraw 
to the schooner and await the issue. Our arrangements com- 
prised, first, four barrels of powder in deep yawns ahead of the 
vessel directly athwart the line of her head; second, two barrels, 
a wide space between them, in the great chasm on the starboard 
side; third, about fifty very heavy charges in bags and the like 
for the further rupturing of many splits and crevices on the lar- 
board bow of the ship where the ice was most compact. What 
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should follow the mighty blast no mortal being could have fore- 
told. I had no fear of the charges injuring the vessel—that is to 
say, I did not fear that the actual explosions would damage her : 
but as the effect of the bursting of such a mass-of powder as we 
designed to explode upon so brittle a substance as ice was not 
calculable, it was quite likely that the vast discharge, instead of 
loosening and freeing the bed of ice, might rend it into blocks and 
leave the schooner still stranded and lying in some wild posture 
amid the ruins. 

But the powder was our only trump; we had but to play it 
and leave the rest to fortune. 

We got our supper and sat smoking and discussing our situa- 
tion and chances. Tassard was tired, and this and our contempla- 
tion of the probabilities of the morrow sobered his mind, and he 
talked with a certain gravity. He drank sparely and forbore 
the hideous recollections or inventions he was used to bestow on 
me, and indeed could find nothing to talk about but the explosion 
and what it was to do for us. I was very glad he did not again 
refer to his project to bury the treasure and carry the schooner to 
the Tortugas. The subject fired his blood, and it was such non- 
sense that the mere naming of it was nauseous to me. LEight- 
and-forty years had passed since his ship fell in with this ice, and 
not tenfold the treasure in the hold might have purchased for him 
the sight of so much as a single bone of the youngest of those 
associates whom he idly dreamt of seeking and shipping and 
sailing in command of. Yet, imbecile as was his scheme, having 
regard to the half-century that had elapsed, I clearly witnessed 
the menace to me that it implied. His views were to be read as 
plainly as if he had delivered them. First and foremost he 
meant that I should help him to sail the schooner to an island 
and bury the plate and money; which done he would take the 
first opportunity to murder me. His chance of meeting with a 
ship that would lend him assistance to navigate the schooner 
would be as good if he were alone in her as if I were on board 
too. There would be nothing, then, in this consideration to 
hinder him from cutting my throat after we had buried the 
treasure and were got north. Two motives would imperatively 
urge him to make away with me; first, that I should not be able 
to serve as a witness to his being a pirate, and next that he 
alone should possess the secret of the treasure. 

He little knew what was passing in my mind as he surveyed 
me through the curls of smoke spouting up from his death’s- 
head pipe. I talked easily and confidentially, but I saw in his 
gaze the eyes of my murderer, and was so sure of his intentions 
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that had I shot him in self-defence, as he sat there, I am certain 
my conscience would have acquitted me of his blood. 

I passed two most uneasy hours in my cot before closing my 
eyes. I could think of nothing but how to secure myself against 
the Frenchman’s treachery. You would suppose that my mind 
must have been engrossed with considerations of the several 
possibilities of the morrow; but that was not so. My reflections 
ran wholly to the bald-headed evil-eyed pirate whom in an evil 
hour I had thawed into being, and who was like to discharge the 
debt of his own life by taking mine. The truth is, I had been 
too hard at work all day, too full of the business of planning, 
cutting, testing, and contriving, to find leisure to dwell upon what 
he had said at breakfast,/and now that I lay alone in darkness it 
was the only subject I could settle my thoughts to. 

However, next morning I found myself less gloomy, thanks 
to several hours of solid sleep. I thought, What is the good of 
anticipating ? Suppose the schooner is crushed by the ice or 
becomes jammed in consequence of the explosion? Until we are 
under way, nay, until the treasure is buried, I have nothing to 
fear, for the rogue cannot do without me. And, reassuring myself 
in this fashion, I went to the cook-room and lighted the fire; my 
companion presently arrived, and we sat down to our morning 
meal. 

‘I dreamt last night,’ said he, ‘that the devil sat on my 
breast and told me that we should break clear of the ice and 
come off safe with the treasure—there is loyalty in the Fiend. 
He seldom betrays his friend.’ 

‘You have a better opinion of him than I have,’ said 1; ‘and 
I do not know that you have much claim upon his loyalty either, 
seeing that you will cross yourself and call upon the Madonna and 
saints when the occasion arises.’ 

‘Pooh, mere habit,’ cried he, sarcastically. ‘I have seen 
Barros praying to a little wooden saint in a gale of wind and then 
knock its head off and throw it overboard because the storm in- 
creased.’ And here he fell to talking very impiously, professing 
such an outrageous contempt for every form of religion, and af- 
firming so ardent a belief in the goodwill of Satan and the like, 
that I quitted my bench at last in a passion, and told him that he 
must be the devil himself to talk so, and that for my part his 
sentiments awoke in me nothing but the utmost scorn, loathing, 
and horror of him. 

His face fell, and he looked at me with the eye of one who 
takes measure of another anc does not feel sure. 

‘Tut!’ cried he, with a feigned peevishness; ‘what are my 
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sentiments to you, or yours to me? you may be 4 Quaker for all I 
care. Come, fill your pannikin and let us drink a health to our 
own souls!’ 

But though he said this grinning, he shot a very savage look 
of malice at me, and when he put his pannikin down his face was 
very clouded and sulky. 

We finished our meal in silence, and then I rose, saying, ‘ Let 
us now see what the gunpowder is going to do for us.’ 

My rising and saying this worked a change in him. He ex- 
claimed briskly, ‘ Ay, now for the great experiment,’ and made 
for the companion-steps with an air of bustle. 

The wind as before was in the south-west, blowing without 
much weight; but the sky was overcast with great masses of 
white clouds with a tint of rainbows in their shoulders and skirts, 
amid which the sky showed in a clear liquid blue. Those clouds 
seemed to promise wind and perhaps snow anon; but there was 
nothing to hinder our operations. We got upon the ice and went 
to work to fix matches to the barrels and bags, and to sling 
them by the beams we had contrived ready for lowering when the 
matches were fired, and this occupied us the best part of two 
hours. When all was ready I fired the first match and we 
lowered the barrel smartly to the scope of line we had settled 
upon ; so with the otbers. You may reckon we worked with all 
imaginable wariness, for the stuff we handled was mighty deadly, 
and if a barrel should fall and burst with the match alight, we 
might be blown in an instant into rags, it being impossible to tell 
how deep the rents went. 

The bags being lighter there was less to fear, and presently all 
the barrels and bags with the matches burning were poised in 
the places and hanging at the depth we had fixed upon, and we 
then returned to the schooner, the Frenchman breaking into a 
run and tumbling over the rail in his alarm with the dexterity of 
a monkey. 

Each match was supposed to burn an hour, so that when the 
several explosions happened they might all occur as nearly as 
possibie at once, and we had therefore a long time to wait. The 
margin may look unreasonable in the face of our dispatch, but you 
will not think it unnecessary if you considér that our machinery 
might not have worked very smooth, and that meanwhile all that 
was lowered was in the way of exploding. So interminable a 
period as now followed I do believe never before entered into the 
experiences of aman. The cold was intense, and we had to move 
about ; but also were we repeatedly coming toa halt to look at our 
watches and cast our eyes over the ice. It was like standing under 
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a gallows with the noose around the neck waiting for the cart to 
move off. My own suspense became torture ; but I commanded 
my face. The Frenchman, on the other hand, could not control 
the torments of his expectation and fear. 

‘Holy Virgin!’ he would cry, ‘suppose we are blown up too ? 
suppose we are engulfed in the ice? suppose it should be 
vomited up in vast blocks which in falling upon us must crush us 
to pulp and smash the decks in!’ 

At one moment he would call himself an idiot for not re- 
maining on the rocks at a distance and watching the explosion, 
and even make as if to jump off the vessel, then immediately 
recoil from the idea of setting his foot upon a floor that before he 
could take ten strides might split into chasms, with hideous 
uproar under him. At another moment he would run to the 
companion and descend out of my sight, but reappear after a 
minute or two wildly shaking his head and swearing that if 
waiting was insupportable in the daylight, it was ten thousand 
times worse in the gloom and solitude of the interior. 

I was too nervous and expectant myself to be affected by his 
behaviour ; but his dread of the explosion upheaving lumps of 
ice was sensible enough to determine me to post myself under 
the cover of the hatch and there await the blast, for it was a 
stout cover and would certainly screen me from the lighter flying 
pieces. 

It was three or four minutes past the hour, and I was looking 
breathlessly at my watch, when the first of the explosions took 
place. Before the ear could well receive the shock of the blast 
the whole of the barrels exploded along with some twelve or 
fourteen parcels. Tassard, who stood beside me, fell on his face, 
and I believed he had been killed. It was so hellish a thunder 
that I suppose the blowing up of a first-rate could not make a 
more frightful roar of noise. A kind of twilight was caused by 
the rise of the volumes of white smoke out of the ice. The 
schooner shook with such a convulsion that I was persuaded she 
had been split. Vast showers of splinters of ice fell as if from 
the sky, and rained like arrows through the smoke, but if there 
were any great blocks uphove they did not touch the ship. Mean- 
while, the other parcels were exploding in their places, sometimes 
two and three at a time, sending a sort of sickening spasms and 
throes through the fabric of the vessel, and you heard the most 
extraordinary grinding noises rising out of the ice all about, as 
though the mighty rupture of the powder crackled through leagues 
of the island. I durst not look forth till all the powder had burst, 
lest I should be struck by some flying piece of ice, but unless the 
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schooner was injured below she was as sound as before, and in 
the exact same posture, as if afloat in harbour, only that of course 
her stern lay low with the slope of her bed. 

I called to Tassard and he lifted his head. 

‘ Are you hurt ?’ said I. 

‘No, no,’ he answered. ‘’Tis a Spaniard’s trick to fling down 
to a broadside. Body of St. Joseph, what a furious explosion!’ 
and so saying he crawled into the companion and squatted beside 
me. ‘ What has it done for us?’ 

‘I don’t know yet,’ said I; ‘ but I believe the schooner is un- 
injured. That was a powerful shock!’ I cried, as a half-dozen of 
bags blew up together in the crevices deep down. 

The thunder and tumult of the rending ice accompanied by 
the heavy explosions of the gunpowder so dulled the hearing that 
it was difficult to speak. That the mines had accomplished our 
end was not yet to be known; but there could not be the least 
doubt that they had not only occasioned tremendous ruptures low 
down in the ice, but that the volcanic influence was extending far 
beyond its first effects by making one split produce another, one 
weak part give way and create other weaknesses, and so on, all 
round about us and under our keel, as was clearly to be gathered 
by the shivering and spasms of the schooner, and by the growls, 
roars, blasts, and huddle of terrifying sounds which arose from the 
frozen floor. 

It was twenty minutes after the hour at which the mines had 
been framed to explode when the last parcel burst; but we waited 
another quarter of an hour to make sure that it was the last, 
during all which time the growling and roaring noises deep down 
continued, as if there was a battle of a thousand lions raging in 
the vaults and hollows underneath. The smoke had been settled 
away by the wind, and the prospect was clear. We ran below to 
see to the fire and receive five minutes of heat into our chilled 
bodies, and then returned to view the scene. 

I looked first over the starboard side and saw the great split 
that had happened in the night torn in places into immense yawns 
and gulfs by the fall of vast masses of rock out of its sides; but 
what most delighted me was the hollow sound of washing water. 
I lifted my hand and listened. 

‘°’Tis the swell of the sea flowing fae the opening!’ I ex- 
claimed. 

‘That means,’ said Tassard, ‘that this side of the block is 
dislocated from the main.’ 

‘Yes,’ cried I. ‘And if the powder ahead of the bows has 
done its work the heave of the. ocean will do the rest.’ 

c2 
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We made our way on to the forecastle over a deep bed of 
splinters of ice, lving like wood-shavings upon the deck, and I 
took notice as I walked that every glorious crystal pendant that 
had before adorned the yards, rigging, and spars had been shaken 
off. I had expected to see a wonderful spectacle of havoc in the 
ice where the barrels of gunpowder had been poised, but saving 
many scores of cracks where none was before, and vast ragged 
gashes in the mouths of the crevices down which the barrels had 
been lowered, the scene was much as heretofore. 

The Frenchman stared and exclaimed, ‘What has the powder 
done? I see only a few cracks.’ 

‘What it may have done, I don’t know,’ I answered; ‘ but 
depend on’t such heavy charges of powder must have burst to 
some purpose. The dislocation will be below ; and so much the 
better, for *tis there the ice must come asunder if this block is 
to go free.’ 

He gazed about him, and then rapping out a string of oaths, 
English, Italian, and French—for he swore in all the languages he 
spoke, which, he once told me, were five—he declared that for his 
part he considered the powder wasted, that we’d have done as well 
to fling a hand grenade into a fissure, that a thousand barrels of 
powder would be but as a popgun for rending the schooner’s bed 
from the main, and in short, with several insulting looks and a 
face black with rage and disappointment, gave me very plainly to 
know that I had not only played the fool myself, but had made a fool 
of him, and that he was heartily sorry he had ever given himself 
any trouble to contrive the cursed mines or to assist me in a ridi- 
culous project that might have resulted in blowing the schooner 
to pieces and ourselves with it. 

I glanced at him with a sneer, but took no further notice of 
his insolence. It was not only that he was so contemptible in all 
respects, a liar, a rogue, a thief, a poltroon, hoary in twenty walks 
of vice; there was something so unearthly about a creature that 
had been as good as dead for eight-and-forty years, that it was 
impossible anything he cculd say could affect me as the rancorous 
tongue of another man would. I feared and hated him because 
I knew that in intent he was already my assassin; but the mere 
insolences of so incredible a creature could not but find me 
imperturbable. 

And perhaps in the present instance my own disappointment 
put me into some small posture of sympathy with his passion. 
Had I been asked before the explosions happened what I expected, 
I don’t know that I should have found any answer to make; and 
yet, though I could not have expressed my expectations, which after 
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all were but hopes, I was bitterly vexed when I looked over the 
bows and found in the scene nothing that appeared answerable to 
the uncommon forces we had employed. Nevertheless, I felt sure 
that my remark to the Frenchman was sound. A great show of 
uphove rocks and fragments of ice might have satisfied the eye; 
but the real work of the mines was wanted below; and since the 
force of the mighty explosion must needs expend itself somewhere, 
it was absurd to wish to see its effects in a part where its volcanic 
agency would be of little or no use. 

‘There is nothing to be seen by staring!’ exclaimed the 
Frenchman presently, speaking very sullenly. ‘I am hungry and 
freezing, and shall go below!’ And with that he turned his back 
and made off, growling in his throat as he went. 

I got upon the ice and stepped very carefully to the starboard 
side and looked down the vast split there. The sea in consequence 
of the slope did not come so far, but I could hear the wash of the 
water very plain. It was certain that the valley in which we lay 
was wholly disconnected from the main ice on this side. I passed 
to the larboard quarter, and here too were cracks wide and deep 
enough to satisfy me that its hold was weak. It was forward of 
the bows where the barrels had been exploded that the ice was 
thickest and had the firmest grasp; but its surface was violently 
and heavily cracked by the explosions, and I thought to myself 
if the fissures below are as numerous, then certainly the swell of 
the sea ought to fetch the whole mass away. But I was now half- 
frozen myself and pining for warmth. It was after one o’clock. 
The wind was piping freshly, and the great heavy clouds in swarms 
drove stately across the sky. 

‘It may blow to-night,’ thought I; ‘and if the wind hangs 
as it is, just such a sea as may do our business will be set running.’ 
And thus musing I entered the ship and went below. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A CHANGE COMES OVER THE FRENCHMAN. 


TASSARD was dogged and scowling. Such was his temper 
that had I been a small or weak man, of a person likely to 
prove submissive, he would have given a loose to his foul tongue 
and maybe handled me very roughly. But my demeanour was 
cold and resolved, and not of a kind to improve his courage. I 
levelled a deliberate semi-contemptuous gaze at his own fiery stare, 
and puzzled him, too, I believe, a good deal by my cool reserve. He 
muttered whilst we ate, drinking plentifully of wine, and garnishing 
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his draughts with oaths and to spare; and then, after falling 
silent and remaining so for the space of twenty minutes, during 
which I lighted my pipe and sat with my feet close to the furnace, 
listening with eager ears to the sounds of the ice and the dull 
crying of the wind, he exclaimed sulkily, ‘Your scheme is a 
failure. The schooner is fixed. What’s to be done now?’ 

*I don’t know that my scheme is a failure,’ said I. ‘* What 
did you suppose? that the blast would blow the ice with the 
schooner on it into the ocean clear of the island? If theice is so 
shaken as to enable the swell to detach it, my scheme will have 
accomplished all I proposed.’ 

‘If!’ he cried scornfully and passionately. ‘ Jf will not deliver 
us nor save the treasure. I tell you the schooner is fixed—as 
fixed as the damned in everlasting fire. Be it so!’ he cried, 
clenching his fist. ‘But you must meddle no more! The “ Boca 
del Dragon” is mine—mine, d’ye see, now that they’re all dead and 
gone but me ’—smiting his bosom—‘ and if ever she is to float, let 
nature or the devil launch her: no more explosions with the risks 
your failure has made her and me run!’ 

His voice sank; he looked at me in silence, and then with a 
wild grin of anger he exclaimed, ‘ What made you awake me? 
I was at peace—neither cold, hungry, nor hopeless! What demon 
forced you to bring me to this—to bring me back to this ?’ 

‘Mr. Tassard,’ said I coldly, ‘I don’t ask your pardon for my 
experiment ; I meant well, and to my mind it is no failure yet. 
But for disturbing your repose I do sincerely beg your forgiveness, 
and solemnly promise you, if you will return to the state in which 
I found you, that I will not repeat the offence.’ 

He eyed me from top to toe in silence, filled and lighted his 
hideous pipe, and smoked with his back turned upon me. 

Had there been another warm place in the schooner I should 
have retired to it, and left this surly and scandalous savage to the 
enjoyment of his own company. His temper rendered me ex- 
tremely uneasy. The arms-room was full of weapons; he might 
draw a pistol upon me and shoot me dead before I should have 
time to clench my hand. Nor did I conceive him to have his 
right mind. His panic terrors and outbursts of rage were such 
extremes of behaviour as suggested some sort of organic decay 

within. He had been for eight-and-forty years insensible ; in all 
that time the current of life had been frozen in him, not dried up 
and extinguished ; therefore, taking his age to be fifty-five when 
the frost seized him, he would now be one hundred and three 
years old, having subsisted into this great span of time in fact, 
though confronting me with the aspect of an elderly man merely 
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Death ends time, but this man never had been dead, or surely it 
would not have been in the power of brandy and chafing and fire 
to arouse him; and though all the processes of nature had been 
checked in him for near half a century, yet he must have been 
throughout as much alive as a sleeping man, and consequently 
when he awoke he arose with the weight of a hundred and 
three years upon his brain, which may suffice to account for the 
preternatural peculiarities of his character. 

After sitting a long while sullenly smoking in silence, he 
fetched his mattress and some covers, lay down upon it, and fell 
fast asleep. Iadmired and envied this display of confidence in me, 
and heartily wished myself as safe in his handsas he was in mine. 
The afternoon passed. I was on deck a half-dozen times, but 
never witnessed the least alteration in the ice. My spirits sank 
very low. There was bitter remorseless defiance in the white fierce 
rigid stare of the ice, and I could not but believe with the French- 
man that all our labour and expenditure of powder was in vain. 
There was no more noticeable weight in the wind, but the sea 
was beginning to beat with some strength upon the coast, and the 
schooner sometimes trembled to the vibrations of the blows. 
There was also a continuous crackling noise coming up out of the 
ice, and just as I came on deck on my third visit, a block of ice, 
weighing I dare say a couple of hundred tons, fell from the broken 
shoulder on the starboard quarter, and plunged with a roar like 
a thunderclap into the chasm that had opened in the night. 

I sat before the furnace extremely dejected, whilst the French- 
man snored on his mattress. I could no longer flatter myself that 
the explosions had made the impression I had expected on the ice, 
and my mind was utterly at a loss. How to deliver myself from 
this horrible situation I could not imagine. As to the treasure, 
why, if the chests had all been filled with gold, they might have 
gone to the bottom there and then for me, so utterly insignifi- 
cant did their value seem as against the pricelessness of liberty 
and the joy of deliverance. Had I been alone I should have had 
a stouter heart, I dare say, for then I should have been able to do 
as I pleased; but now I was associated with a bloody-minded 
rogue whose soul was in the treasure, and who was certain to op- 
pose any plan I might propose for the construction of a boat or 
raft out of the material that formed the schooner. The sole ray 
of hope that gleamed upon me broke out of the belief that this 
island was going north, and that when we had come to the height 
of the summer in these seas, the wasting of the coast or the dis- 
location of the northern mass would release us. 

Yet this was but poor comfort too; it threatened a terrible long 
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spell of waiting, with perhaps disappointment in the end, and 
months of enforced association with a wretch with whom I should 
have to live in fear of my life. ; 

When I was getting supper Tassard awoke, quitted his mat- 
tress, and came to his bench. 

‘ Has anything happened whilst I slept ?’ said he. 

‘ Nothing,’ I answered. 

‘The ice shows no signs of giving ?’ 

‘TI see none,’ said I. 

‘Well,’ cried he, with a sarcastic sneer, ‘have you any more 
fine schemes ?’ 

‘°’Tis your turn now,’ I replied. ‘Try your hand. If you fail, 
I promise you I shall not be disappointed.’ 

‘But you English sailors,’ said he, wagging his head and re- 
garding me with a great deal of wildness in his eye, ‘speak of 
yourselves as the finest seamen in the world. Justify the maritime 
reputation of your nation by showing me how we are to escape 
with the schooner from the ice.’ 

‘Mr. Tassard,’ said I, approaching him and looking him full in 
the face, ‘ I would advise you to sweeten your temper and change 
your tone. I have borne myself very moderately towards you, 
submitted to your insults with patience, and have done you some 
kindness. I am not afraid of you. On the contrary, I look upon 
you as a swaggering bully and a hoary villain. Do you under- 
stand me? Iam a desperate man in a desperate situation. But 
if I don’t fear death, depend upon it I don’t fear you—and I take 
God to witness that if you do not use me with the civility I have 
a right to expect I will kill you.’ 

My temper had given way ; I meant every word I spoke, and 
my air and sincerity rendered my speech very formidable. I 
approached him by another stride ; he started up, as I thought, to 
seize me, but in reality to recoil, and this he did so effectually as 
to tumble over his bench, and down he fell, striking his bald head 
so hard that he lay for several minutes motionless. 

I stood over him till he chose to sit erect, which he presently 
did, rubbing his poll and looking at me with an air of mingled 
bewilderment and fear. 

‘This is scurvy usage to give a shipmate in distress,’ said he. 
‘’Od’s life, man! I had thought there was some sense of humour 
in you. Your hand, Mr. Rodney; I feel dazed.’ 

I helped him to rise, and he then sat down in a somewhat 
rickety manner, rubbing his eyes. It might have been fancy, it 
might have been the illusion of the furnace light combined with 
the venerable appearance his long hair and naked pate gave him, 
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but methought in those few minutes he had grown to look twenty 
years older. ; 

‘ Never concern yourself about my humour, Mr. Tassard,’ said 
I, preserving my determined air and coming close to him again. 
‘ How is it to stand between us? I leave the choice to you. If you 
will treat me civilly you’ll not find me wanting in every disposi- 
tion to render our miserable state tolerable; but if you insult 
me, use me injuriously, and act the pirate over me, who am an 
honest man, by God, Mr. Tassard, I will kill you.’ 

He stooped away from me, and raised his hand in a posture as if 
to fend me off, and cried in a whining manner, ‘I lost my head 
—this gunpowder business hath been a hellish disappointment, 
look you, Mr. Rodney. Come! We will drink acan to our future 
amity!’ 

I answered coldly that I wanted no more wine and bade him 
beware of me, that he had gone far enough, that our hideous con- 
dition had filled my soul with desperation and misery, and that | 
would not have my life on this frozen schooner made more abomin- 
able than it was by his swagger, lies, and insults, and I added in a 
loud voice and in a menacing manner that death had no terrors for 
me, and that I would dispatch him with as little fear as I should 
meet my doom, whatever shape it took. 

I marched on deck, not a little astounded by the cowardice of 
the old rascal, and very well pleased with the marked impression 
my bearing and language had produced on him. Not that I sup- 
posed for a moment that my bold comportment would save me 
from his knife or his pistol when he should think proper to make 
away with me. No! All I reckoned upon was cowing him intoa 
civiller posture of mind, and checking his aggressions and inso- 
lence. As to his murdering me, I was very sure he would not 
attempt such an act whilst we remained imprisoned. Loneliness 
would have more horrors for him than for me; and though my 
machinery of mines had apparently failed, he was shrewd enough, 
despite his rage of disappointment, to understand that more was 
to be done by two men than by one, and that between us 
something might be attempted which would be impracticable by a 
simple pair of hands, and particularly old hands, such as his. 

I stayed but a minute or two on deck. Such was the cold 
that I do not know I had ever felt it more biting and bitter. 
The sound of foaming waters filled the wind, and the wind itself 
was blowing fairly strong, in gusts that screamed in the frozen 
rigging or in blasts that had the deep echo of the thunder-claps 
of the splitting ice. The clouds were numerous and dark with the 
shadow of the night; and the swiftness of their motion as they 
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sailed up out of the south-west quarter was illustrated by the 
leaping of the few bright stars from one dusky edge to another. 

I returned below and sat down. The Frenchman asked me 
no questions. He had his can in the oven and his death’s-head 
in his great hand, and puffed out clouds of smoke of the colour of 
his beard, and indeed in the candle and fire-light looked like a 
figure of old Time with his long nose and bald head. I addressed 
one or two civil remarks to him, which he answered in a subdued 
manner, discovering no resentment whatever that I could trace in 
his eyes or the expression of his countenance ; and being wishful 
to show that I bore no malice I talked of pirates and their usages, 
and asked him if the ‘ Boca del Dragon’ fought under the red or 
black flag. 

‘Why, the black flag, certainly,’ said he; ‘ but if we met with 
resistance, it was our custom to haul it down and hoist the red 
flag, to let our opponents know we should give no quarter.’ 

‘ Where is your flag locker ?’ said I. 

‘In my berth,’ he answered. 

‘I should like to see the black flag,’ I exclaimed: ‘ ’tis the one 
piece of bunting, I believe, I have never viewed.’ 

‘T’ll fetch it,’ said he, and taking the lanthorn went aft very 
quietly, but with a certain stagger in his walk, which I should 
have put down to the wine if it was not that his behaviour was 
free from all symptoms of ebriation. The change in him sur- 
prised me, but not so greatly as you might suppose; indeed, it 
excited my suspicions rather than my wonder. Fear worked in him 
unquestionably, but what I seemed to see best was some malignant 
design which he hoped to conceal by an air of conciliation and a 
quality of respectful bonhomie. 

He came back with a flag in his hand, and we spread it between 
us; it was black, with a yellow skull grinning in the middle, over 
this an hour-glass, and beneath a cross-bones. 

‘What consternation has this signal caused and does still 
cause!’ said I, surveying it, whilst a hundred fancies of the bar- 
barous scenes it had flown over, the miserable cries for mercy that 
had swept up past it to the ear of God, crowded into my mind. 
‘I think, Mr. Tassard,’ said I, ‘ that our first step, should we ever 
find ourselves afloat in this ship, must be to commit this and all 
other flags of a like kind on board to the deep. There is evidence 
in this piece of drapery to hang an angel.’ 

He. let fall his ends of the flag and sat down suddenly. 

‘Yes,’ he answered, sending a curious rolling glance around 
the cook-room and at the same time bringing his hand to the 
back of his head, ‘this is evidence to dangle even an honester 
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man than you, sir. All flags but the ensign we resolve to sail 
under must go—all flags, and all the wearing apparel, and—and— 
but "—here he muttered a curse—‘ we are fixed—there is to be no 
sailing.’ 

He shook his head and covered his eyes. His manner was 
strange, and the stranger for his quietude. 

I said to him, ‘ Are you ill ?’ 

He looked fup sharply and cried vehemently, ‘ No, no!’ then 
stretched his lips in a very ghastly grin and turned to take the 
can from the oven, but his hand missed it, and he appeared to 
grope as if he were blind, though he looked at the can all the 
time. Then he catched it and brought it to his mouth, but 
trembled so much that he spilt as much as he drank, and after 
putting the can back sat shaking his beard and stroking the wet 
off it, methought, in a very mechanical lunatic way. 

I thought to myself, Is this behaviour some stratagem of his? 
What device can such a bearing hide? If he is acting, he plays 
his part well. 

I rolled the black flag into a bundle and flung it intoa corner, 
and, resuming my seat and my pipe, continued, more for civility’s 
sake than because of any particular interest I took in the subject, 
to ask him questions about the customs and habits of pirates. 

‘I believe,’ said I, ‘the buccaneers are so resolute in having 
clear ships that they have neither beds nor seats on board ?’ 

‘The English,’ he answered, speaking slowly and letting his 
pipe droop whilst he spoke with his eyes fixed on deck, ‘ not 
the Spanish. ’Tis the custom of most English pirates to eat and 
sleep upon the decks for the sake of a clear ship, as you say. 
The Spaniard loves comfort—you may observe his fancy in this 
ship.’ 

‘ How is the plunder partitioned ?’ I asked. 

‘Everything is put into the common-chest, as we call it, and 
brought to the mast and sold by auction Strange !’ he cried, 
breaking off and putting his hand to his brow. ‘I find my speech 
difficult. Do you notice I halt and utter thickly ?’ 

I replied, No; his voice seemed to be the same as hitherto. 

‘Yet I feel ill. Holy Mother of God, what is this feeling 
coming upon me? O Jesus, how faint and dark!’ 

He half rose from his bench, but sat again, trembling as if the 
palsy had seized him, and I noticed his head dotted with beads of 

‘sweat. He had drunk so much wine and spirits throughout the 
day that a dram would have been of no use to him. 

I said, ‘I expect it will be the blow on the back of your head, 
when you fell just now, that has produced this feeling of giddiness. 
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Let me help you to lie down’ (for his mattress was on deck) ; ‘ the 
sensation will pass, I don’t doubt.’ 

If he heard he did not heed me, but fell a-muttering and crying 
to himself. And now I did certainly remark a quality in his voice 
that was new to my ear; it was not, as he had said, a labour or 
thickness of utterance, but a dryness and parchedness of old age, 
with many breaks from high to low notes, and a lean noise of 
dribbling threading every word. He sweated and talked and 
muttered, but this was from sheer terror; he did not swoon, but 
sat with a stoop, often pressing his brows and gazing about him 
like one whose senses are all abroad. 

‘Gracious Mother of all angels!’ he exclaimed, crossing him- 
self several times, but with a feeble, most agitated hand, and 
speaking in French and English, and sometimes interjecting an 
invocation in Italian or Spanish, though I give you what he said 
in my own tongue; ‘surely I am dying. O Lord, how frightful 
to die! O holy Virgin, be merciful tome. I shall go to hell—O 
Jesu, I am past forgiveness—for the love of heaven, Mr. Rodney, 
some brandy! Oh that some saint would interpose for me! 
Only a few years longer—grant me a few years longer—I beseech 
for time that I may repent!’ and he extended one quivering hand 
for the brandy (of which a draught stood melted in the oven) and 
made the sign of the cross upon his breast with the other, whilst 
he continued to whine out in his cracked pipes the wildest appeals 
for mercy, saying a vast deal that I durst not venture to set down, 
so plentiful and awful were his clamours for time that he might 
repent, though he never lapsed into blasphemy, but on the contrary 
discovered an agony of religious horror. 

I was much astonished and puzzled by this illness that had 
come upon him, for, though he talked of darkness and faintness 
and of dying, he continued to sit up on his bench and to take pulls 
at the can of brandy I had handed to him. It might be, indeed, 
that a sudden faintness had terrified him nearly out of his senses 
with a prospect of approaching death ; but that would not account 
for the peculiar note and appearance of age that had entered his 
figure, face, and voice. Then an extraordinary fancy occurred to 
me. Had the whole weight of the unhappy wretch’s years 
suddenly descended upon him? Or, if not wholly arrived, might 
not these indications in him mark the first stages of a gradually 
increasing pressure? The heat, the vivacity, the fierceness, 
spirits, and temper of the life I had been instrumental in restoring 
to him probably illustrated his character as it was eight-and-forty 
years since ; they had flourished artificially from the moment of 
bis awakening down to the present hour, but now the hand of 
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Time was upon this man, whose age was above an hundred. He 
might be decaying and wasting, even as he sat there, into such an 
intellectual condition and physical aspect as he would possess and 
submit had he come without a break into his present age! 

I was fascinated by the mystery of his vitality, and breath- 
lessly watched him as if I expected to witness some harlequin 
change in his face and mark the transformation of his polished 
brow into the lean austerity of wrinkles. His voice sank into a 
mere whisper at last, and then, ceasing to speak altogether, he 
dropped his chin on to his bosom and began to sway from side to 
side, catching himself from falling with several paralytic starts, 
but without lifting his head or opening his eyes that I could see, 
and manifesting every symptom of extreme drowsiness. 

I got up and laid my hand on his shoulder, on which he turned 
his face and viewed me with one eye closed, the other scarce 
open. 

‘ How are you feeling now ?’ said I. 

‘Sleepy, very sleepy,’ he answered. 

‘T’ll put your mattress into your hammock,’ said J, ‘and the 
best thing you can do is to go and turn in properly and get a 
long night’s rest, and to-morrow morning you'll feel yourself as 
hearty as ever.’ 

He mumbled some answer which I interpreted to signify 
‘Very well’; so I shouldered his mattress and slung a lanthorn 
in his cabin, and then returned to help him to bed. He sat 
reeling on the bench, his chin on his breast, catching himself up 
as before with little sharp terrified recoveries, and I was forced 
to put my hand on him again to make him understand I had 
come back. He then made as if to rise, but trembled so violently 
that he sank down again with a groan, and I was obliged to put 
my whole strength to the lifting of him to get him on to his legs. 
He leaned heavily upon me, breathing hard, stooping very much 
and trembling. When we got to his cabin I perceived that he 
would never be able to climb into his hammock, nor had I the 
power to hoist a man of his bulk so high. To end the perplexity 
I cut the hammock down and laid it on the deck, and covering 
him with a heap of clothes, unslung the lanthorn, wished him 
good-night, closed the door, and returned to the furnace. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE ICE BREAKS AWAY. 


It was not yet eight o’clock. I was restless in my mind, 
under a great surprise, and was not sleepy. I filled a pipe, made 
me a little pannikin of punch, and sat down before the fire to 
think. If ever I had suspected the accuracy of my conjecture that 
the Frenchman’s sudden astonishing indisposition was the effect 
of his extreme age coming upon him and breaking down the 
artificial vitality with which he had bristled into life under my 
hands, I must have found fifty signs to set my misgivings at rest 
in his drowsiness, nodding bowed form, weakness, his tottering 
and trembling, and other features of his latest behaviour. If I 
was right, then I had reason to be thankful to Almighty God for 
this unparalleled and most happy dispensation, for now I should 
have nothing to fear from the old rogue’s vindictiveness and horrid 
greed. Supposing him to be no more than a hundred, the in- 
firmities of five-score years would stand between him and me, and 
protect me as effectually as his death. I had nothing to dread 
from a man who could scarce stand, whose palsied hand could 
scarce clasp a knife, whose evil tongue could scarce articulate the 
terrors of his soul or the horrors of his recollection. 

The wonder of it all was so great it filled me with admiration 
and astonishment. Had he been dead and come to life again, as 
Lazarus, or one of those bodies which arose during the time our 
Lord hung upon the cross, then, questionless, he must have 
picked up the chain of his life at the link which death had broken, 
and continued his natural walk into age and decay (though inter- 
rupted by a thousand years of the sepulchre) as if his life had 
been without this black hiatus, and he was proceeding steadily 
and humanly from the cradle. But recollecting that the vital 
spark could never have been extinguished in him, I understood 
that time, which has absolute control over life, still knew him as 
its prey during all those forty-eight years in which he had lain 
frozen ; that it had seized him now and suddenly, and pinned 
upon his back the full burden of his lustres. This, I say, I 
believed; but the morrow, of course, would give me further 
proof. 

Well, twas a happy and gracious deliverance for me. He 
could do me no hurt; the scythe had sheared his talons, and all 
without occasioning my conscience the least uneasiness whatever ; 
whereas, but for this interposition, I did truly and solemnly 
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believe that it must have come to my having had to slay him that 
I might preserve my own life. 

Thus I sat for an hour smoking and wetting my lips with the 
punch, whilst the fire burned low, so exulting in the thought of 
my escape from the treacherous villain I had recovered from the 
grave, and in the feeling that I might now be able to go to rest, 
to move here and there, to act as I pleased without being haunted 
and terrified by the shadow of his foul intent, that I hardly gave 
my mind for a moment to the situation of the schooner nor to the 
barren consequences of my fine scheme of mines. 

The wind blew strong. I could hear the humming of -it in 
every fibre of the vessel. The bed on which she rested trembled 
to the blows of the seas upon the rocks. From time to time, in 
the midst of my musing, I started to the sharp claps of parted 
ice. Still feeling sleepless, I threw a few coals on the fire, and 
catching sight of the pirate flag opened it on the deck as wide as 
the space would permit, and sat down to contemplate the hideous 
insignia embroidered on it. My mind filled with a hundred 
fancies as my gaze went from the skull on the black field to the 
death’s-head pipe that had fallen from the grasp of Tassard and 
lay on the deck, and I was sitting lost in a deep dreamlike con- 
templation, when I was startled and shocked into instantaneous 
activity by a blast of noise, louder than any thunder-clap that ever 
I heard, ringing and booming through the schooner. This was 
followed by a second and then a third, at intervals during which 
you might have counted ten, and I became sensible of a strange 
sickening motion, which lasted about twenty or thirty moments, 
such as might be experienced by one swiftly descending in a 
balloon, or in falling from a height whilst pent up in a coach. 

For a little while the schooner heeled over so violently that 
the benches and all things movable in the cook-room slided as 
far as they could go, and I heard a great clatter and commotion 
among the freight in the hold. She then came upright again, 
and simultaneously with this a vast mass of water tumbled on to 
the deck and washed over my head, and then feil another and 
then another, all in such a way as to make me know that the ice 
had broken and slipped the schooner close to the ocean, where 
she lay exposed to its surges, but not free of the ice, for she did 
not toss or roll. 

I seized the lanthorn and sprang to the cabin, where I hung 
it up, and mounted the companion steps. But as I put my hand 
to the door to thrust it open a sea broke over the side and filled the 
decks, bubbling and thundering past the companion hatch in 
such a way as to advise me that I need but open the door to 
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drown the cabin. I waited, my heart beating very hard, mad to 
see what had happened, but not daring to trust myself on deck 
lest I should be immediately swept into the sea. “T'was the most 
terrible time I had yet lived through in this experience. To 
every blow of the billows the schooner trembled fearfully; the 
crackling noise of the ice was as though I was in the thick of a 
heavy action. The full weight of the wind seemed to be upon 
the ship, and the screeching of it in the iron-like shrouds pierced 
to my ear through the hissing and tearing sounds of the water 
washing along the decks, and the volcanic notes of the surges 
breaking over the vessel. I say, to hear all this and not to be 
able to see, to be ignorant of the situation of the schooner, not to 
know from one second to another whether she would not he 
crushed up and crumbled into staves, or be hurled off her bed 
and be pounded to fragments upon the ice-rocks by the seas, or 
be dashed by the cannonading of the surge into the water and 
turned bottom up, made this time out and away more terrible 
than the collision between the ‘Laughing Mary’ and the 
iceberg. 

I drew my breath with difficulty, and stood upon the companion 
ladder hearkening with straining ears, my hand upon the door. I 
was now sensible of a long-drawn, stately, solemn kind of heaving 
motion in the schooner, which I put down to the rolling of the 
ice on which she rested; and this convinced me that the mass in 
whose hollow she had been fixed had broken away and was afloat 
and riding upon the swell that underran the billows. But I was 
far too much alarmed to feel any of those transports in which I 
must have indulged had this issue to my scheme happened in 
daylight and in smooth water. I was terrified by the apprehen- 
sions which had occurred to me even whilst I was at work on the 
mines; I mean, that if the bed broke away the schooner would 
make it top-heavy and that it would capsize; and thus I stood in 
a very agony of expectancy, caged like a rat, and as helpless as the 
dead. 

Half an hour must have passed, during which time the decks 
were incessantly swept by the seas, insomuch that I never once 
durst open the door even tolook out. But nothing having happened 
to increase my consternation in this half-hour, though the move- 
ment in the schooner was that of a very ponderous and majestical 
rolling and heaving, showing her bed to be afloat, I began to find 
my spirits and to listen and wait with some buddings of hope 
and confidence. At the expiration of this time the seas began to 
fall less heavily and regularly on to the deck, and presently I 
could only hear them breaking forward, but without 4 quarter 
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their former weight, and nothing worse came aft than large 
brisk showers of spray. 

I armed myself with additional clothing for the encounter of 
the wet, cold, and wind, and then pushed open the door and 
stepped forth. The sky was dark with rolling clouds, but the ice 
put its own light into the air, and I could see as plain as if the 
first of the dawn had broken. It was as I had supposed: the 
mass of the valley in which the schooner had been sepulchred for 
eight-and-forty years had come away from the main, and lay 
floating within a cable’s length of the coast. A stranger, wonder- 
fuller picture human eye never beheld. The island shore ran a 
rampart of faintness along the darkness to where it died out in 
liquid dusk to.right and left. The schooner sat upon a bed of 
ice that showed a surface of about half an acre; her stern was 
close to the sea, and about six feet above it. On her larboard 
quarter the slope or shoulder of the acclivity had been broken by 
the rupture, and you looked over the side into the clear sea beyond 
the limit of the ice there; but abreast of the foreshrouds the ice 
rose in a kind of wall, a great splinter it looked of what was before 
a small broad-browed hill, and the wind or the sea having caused 
the body on which the schooner lay to veer, this wall stood as a 
shield betwixt the vessel and the surges, and was now receiving 
those blows which had heretofore struck her starboard side amid- 
ships and filled her decks. 

Oh for a wizard’s inkhorn, that I might make you see the 
picture as I view it now, even with the eye of memory! The 
posture of the little berg pointed the schooner’s head seawards, 
about west; the ice-terraces of the island lay with the wild strange 
gleam of their own snow radiance upon them upon the larboard 
quarter; around the schooner lay the whiteness of her frozen seat, 
and her outline was an inky, exquisitely defined configuration 
upon it; above the crystal wall on the larboard bow rose the spume 
of the breaking surge in pallid bodies, glancing for an instant, and 
sometimes shaking a thunder into the ship when a portion of the 
seething water was flung by the wind upon the forecastle deck ; 
at moments a larger sea than usual overran the ice on the lar- 
board beam and quarter, and boiled up round about the buttocks 
of the schooner. To leeward the smooth backs of the billows rolled 
away in jet, but the fitful throbbings and feeble flashings of froth 
commingled with the dim shine of the ice were over all, tincturing 
the darkness with a spectral sheen, giving to everything a quality 
of unearthliness that was sharpened yet by the sounds of the wind 
in the gloom on high and the hissing and foaming of waters 
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sending their leagues-distant voices to the ear upon the wings of 
the icy blast. 

The wind, as I have said, blew from the south-west, but the 
trend of the island-coast was north-east, and as the mass of ice I 
was upon in parting from the main had floated to a cable’s length 
from the cliffs, there was not much danger, whilst the wind and 
sea held, of the berg (if I may so term it) being thrown upon the 
island. That the ice under the schooner was moving, and if so, 
at what rate, it was too dark to enable me to know by observing 
the marks on the coast. There was to be no sleep for me that 
night, and knowing this, I stepped below and built up a good fire, 
and then went with the lanthorn to see how Tassard did and to 
give him the news; but he was in so deep a sleep, that after 
pulling him a little without awakening him I let him lie, nothing 
but the sound of his breathing persuading me that he had not 
lapsed into his old frozen state again. 

Of all long nights this was the longest I ever passed through. 
I did truly believe that the day was never to break again over the 
ocean. I must have gone from the fire to the deck thirty or forty 
times. The schooner continued upright. I had no fear of her 
oversetting ; she sat very low, and the ice also showed but a small 
head above the water, and as the body of it lay pretty flat, then, 
even supposing its submerged bulk was small, there was little 
chance of its capsizing. I also noticed that we were setting 
seawards—that is tosay, to the westward—by a noticeable shrinking 
of the pallid coast. But I never could stay long enough above 
to observe with any kind of narrowness, the wind being full of the 
wet that was flung over the ice-wall, and the cold unendurable. 

All night I kept the fire going, and on several occasions visited 
the Frenchman, but found him motionless in sleep. I kept too 
good a look-out to apprehend any sudden calamity short of cap- 
sizal, which I no longer feared, and during the watches of that 
long night I dreamt a hundred waking dreams of my deliverance, 
of my share of the treasure, of my arriving in England, quitting 
the sea for ever, and setting up as a great squire, marrying a 
nobleman’s daughter, driving in a fine coach, and ending with a 
seat in Parliament and a stout well-sounding handle to my name. 

At last the day broke; I went on deck and found the dawn 
brightening into morning. The wind had fallen and with it the 
sea; but there still ran a middling strong surge, and the breeze 
was such as, in sailors’ language, you would have shown your top- 
gallant sails to. I could now take measure of our situation, and 
was not a little astonished and delighted to observe the island to 
be at least a mile distant from us, and the north-east end lying 
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very plain, the ocean showing beyond it, though in the south-west 
the ice died out upon the sea-line. That we had been set away 
from the main by some current was very certain. There was a 
westerly tendency in all the bergs which broke from the island, 
the small ones moving more quickly than the large, for the sea in 
the north and west was dotted with at least fifty of these white 
masses, great and little. On the other hand, the wind and seas 
were answerable for the progress we had made to the north. 

The wall of ice (as I call it) that had stood over against the 
larboard bow was gone, and the seas tumbled with some heaviness 
of froth and much noise over the ice, past the bows, and washed 
past the bends on either side in froth rising as high as the channels. 
I noticed a great quantity of broken ice sinking and rising in the 
dark green curls of the billows, and big blocks would be hurled on 
to the schooner’s bed and then be swept off, sometimes fetching 
the bilge such a thump as seemed to swing a bellow through her 
frame. It was only at intervals, however, that water fell upon the 
decks, for the ice broke the beat of the moderating surge and forced 
it to expend its weight in spume, which there was not strength of 
wind enough to raise and heave. Since the vessel continued to 
lie head to sea, my passionate hope was that these repeated wash- 
ings of the waves would in time loosen the ice about her keel, in 
which case it would not need much of a billow, smiting her full 
bows fair, to slide her clean down and off her bed and so launch 
her. There were many clouds in the heavens, but the blue was 
very pure between. The morning brightening with the rising of 
the sun, I directed an earnest gaze along the horizon, but there 
was nothing to see but ice. Some of the bergs, however, and more 
particularly the distant ones, stole out of the blue atmosphere to 
the sunshine with so complete a resemblance to the lifting canvas 
of ships that I would catch myself staring fixedly, my heart beat- 
ing fast. But there was no dejection in these disappointments ; 
the ecstasy that filled me on beholding the terrible island, the 
hideous frozen prison whose crystal bars I had again and again 
believed were never to be broken, now lying at a distance with 
its northern cape imperceptibly opening to our subtle movement, 
was so violent that I could not have found my voice for the tears 
in my heart. 

This, then, was the result of my scheme ; it was no failure, as 
Tassard had said; as he owed his life to me, so now did he owe me 
his liberty. Nay, my transports were so great that I would not 
suffer myself to feel an instant’s anxiety touching the condition of 
the schooner—I mean whether she would leak or prove sound when 
she floated—and how we two men were to manage to navigate so 
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large a craft, that was still as much spellbound aloft in her frozen 
canvas and tackle as ever she had been in the sepulchre in which 
I discovered her. 

I went below, and put the provisions we needed for breakfast 
into the oven, and entered Tassard’s cabin. On bringing the 
Janthorn to his face as he lay under half a score of coats upon the 
deck, I perceived that he was awake, and, my heart being full, I 
cried out cheerily, ‘Good news! good news! the gunpowder did 
its work! The ice is ruptured and we are afloat, Mr. Tassard, afloat 
—and progressing north!’ 

He looked at me vacantly, and giving his head a shake ex- 
claimed, ‘How can I crawl from this mound? My strength is 

one.’ 

If I was amazed that the joyful intelligence I had delivered 
produced no other response than this querulous inquiry, I was 
far more astonished by the sound of his voice. It was the most 
cracked and venerable pipe that ever tickled the throat of old age, 
a mingling of wailing falsettos and of hollow gasping growls, the 
whole very weak. I threw the clothes off him and said, ‘Do you 
wish to rise? I will bring your breakfast here if you wish.’ 

He looked at me but made no answer. I bawled again, and 
observed (by the dim lanthorn-light) that he watched my lips 
with an air of attention; and whilst I waited for his reply he said, 
‘I don’t hear you.’ 

Anxious to ascertain to what extent his hearing was impaired, 
I kneeled on the deck, and putting my lips to his ear said, not 
very loud, ‘ Will you come to the cook-house ?’ which he did not 
hear; and then louder, ‘Will you come to the cook-house?’ which 
he did not hear either. I believed him stone-deaf till, on roaring 
with all the power of my lungs, he answered ‘ Yes.’ 

I took him by the hands and hauled him gently on to his feet, 
and had to continue holding him or he must have fallen. Time 
was beginning with him when he had gone to bed, and the re- 
morseless old soldier had completely finished his work whilst 
his victim slept. I viewed the Frenchman whilst I grasped his 
hands, and there stood before me a shrunk, tottering, deaf, bowed, 
feeble old man. What was yesterday a polished head was now a 
shrivelled pate, as though the very skull had shrunk and left the 
skin to ripple into wrinkles and sit loose and puckered. His 
hands trembled excessively. But his lower jaw was held in its 
place by his teeth, and this perpetuated in the aged dwindled 
countenance something of the likeness of the fierce and sinister 
visage that had confronted me yesterday. I was thunderstruck 
by the alteration, and stood overwhelmed with awe, confusion, 
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and alarm. Then, re-collecting my spirits, I supported the miser- 
able relic to the fire, putting his bench to the dresser that he 
might have a back to lean against. 

He could scarce feed himself—indeed, he could hardly hold his 
chin off his breast. He had gone to bed a man, as I might take 
it, of fifty-six, and during the night the angel of Time had visited 
him, and there he sat, a hundred and three years of age! 

He looked it. Ha, thought I, I was dreading your treachery 
yesterday; there is nothing more to fear. Besides that he was 
nearly stone deaf, he could hardly see; and I was sure, if he 
should be able to move at all, he could not stir a leg without 
the help of sticks. I was going to roar out to him that we were 
adrift, but he looked so imbecile that I thought, to what purpose? 
If there be aught of memory in him, let him sit and chew the cud 
thereof. He cannot last long; the cold must soon stop his heart. 
And with that I went on eating my breakfast in silence, but 
greatly affected by this astonishing mark of the hand of Provi- 
dence, and under a very heavy and constant sense of awe, for the 
like of such a transformation I am sure had never before encoun- 
tered mortal eyes, and it was terrifying to be alone with it. 


( To be continued.) 
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AN EXTRACT FROM VOLUME FOUR. 


I was the principal villain of the first three volumes. I do not 
think this can be disputed, for although my villainy was not 
avowed until well on in the second, there were certain damaging 
admissions made concerning me at my very first appearance on 
the scene which prevented there being any doubt as to how I was 
going to turn out. 

In the first place I am a baronet, and was called in the book 
‘rich.’ To most readers these facts would be enough ; little hope 
could there be of my adherence to the side of virtue under such 
circumstances; but when the author added the following sentence 
the matter was of course clinched : 

‘He was tall, and no doubt in the eyes of casual observers 
passed as good-looking, though his features were spoilt by a narrow 
forehead and somewhat thin lips. His manners were usually con- 
sidered perfect, but a student of physiognomy might have noticed 
that the smile which was so ready had little geniality to recom- 
mend it, and that the eyes—somewhat too closely set together— 
seldom met those of the man to whom he spoke.’ ! 

This last fact in itself was quite enough, and I am afraid I 
must confess that the accusation is not unmerited; from my 
earliest years I have read with envy of the hero whose ‘ frank 
blue-grey eyes looked fearlessly into those of his questioner and 
never once flinched under the latter’s keen scrutiny.’ Ihave even 
tried to imitate this virtue, but only to become conscious that I was 
staring abominably, and to end by lowering my gaze ignomini- 
ously just at the moment the most favourable to the supposition 
that a guilty conscience obliged me to give up the struggle with 
appearances. But the other accusation—that perpetual simper 
that is laid to my charge—well, I own that ¢s a little hard to 
bear; I should not have minded an occasional sarcastic smile. 
However, my object is not to confute or criticise the three volumes, 
but to relate an incident that might have come into a fourth. 

Before going on, however, I must give a short extract from 
the last chapter but one in the book. It is that in which I am 
finally defeated, and though naturally somewhat painful to my 
feelings, must be given as the starting-point in my story. 

1 Vide ‘Shamed at Last,’ vol. i. chap. 3: 
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The chapter is headed ‘The Blue Pocket-book again,’ and 
the following are its concluding paragraphs: ‘It was the crisis 
of Muriel Tregarthen’s fate. As she stood there with her delicate 
transparent hand on the lock of the door, with the sunset gleam 
from the old-fashioned bay window just glinting on her gold- 
brown hair, and giving to her pale cheek that hue of which sickness, 
anxiety, and this man had robbed it—as she hesitated, Lachesis 
ceased for one moment to turn her wheel, and the shears remained 
inactive in the hand of Atropos—-only for one moment; at the 
next Sir Caryl sealed his own fate. 

‘“ Muriel, grant me one more word. You will promise me, 
will you not, to refuse to see Frank Hazelton, even if he reaches 
England before our marriage ? ” 

‘She started, a hectic flush rose to her cheek, and she took two 
rapid strides towards him ; but the impulse died away, and looking 
her affianced husband well in the face she began, “I will not see 
him until ” when a hesitating knock at the door interrupted 
them. 

‘It was only Miss Miniver, who looked as frightened and 
mouse-like as ever, and as little likely to cause a sensation as any 
human being could well be; indeed, had she been a few minutes 
later, or had Sir Caryl allowed Muriel to leave the room, she 
would never had played the part of deus ex machiné which now 
fell to her lot. 

‘“ Oh, good-morning, Sir Caryl. I picked this up in the drive, 
and your groom, who is at the door with your horse, thinks it 
must have fallen from your pocket.” 

‘She held out her hand, chiefly anxious that the worn places 
in her glove should not be noticed, and in it was a blue pocket- 
book with two gold bands. 

‘There was no mistaking it, and as Muriel turned her flashing 
eye upon the guilty baronet, Sir Caryl stood for one brief moment 
abashed and confused, and quailed beneath her indignant glance. 

‘Thank you, Miss Miniver,” she said, and her voice sounded 
strange and far away. “The pocket book is mine.” She took it 
from her little friend’s hand, opened it with an outward calm 
that was strangely at variance with the swelling tumult of her 
breast, and when she saw the closely written sheet of foreign 
paper lying inside could not repress one withering glance of 
scorn, as she added hoarsely, “You need not trouble about the 
banns, Sir Caryl,” and tottered towards the door. 

‘ Sir Caryl had by this time recovered the presence of mind that 
so rarely forsook him, and with the pleading look he could so well 
assume made one attempt to retain her. “ Muriel,” he said, “ you 
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are under some misunderstanding. Do not judge me unheard.” 
But the look and tone had lost their power, and the door closed 
behind her.’ 

These are the last words of the chapter, but there are a few 
lines at the end of the ‘conclusion’ in which Frank and Muriel 
make it up—separated, however, from those blissful paragraphs by 
a forbidding line of asterisks, in which I am thus disposed of :— 
‘It was reported that Sir Caryl Veinmore had, shortly after the 
failure of his matrimonial plans, found it necessary for his health 
to travel. So the Manor House was shut up, and the very train 
in which was a special compartment reserved for the bride and 
bridegroom bore also in a second-class carriage a smart valet in 
charge of a goodly array of portmanteaus and packages marked 
“ C. V.,” on his way to join his master at Dover. The gossips of the 
village further add the report that the company he keeps abroad 
is not such as to warrant the hope that, if ever he brings back a 
Lady Veinmore to the Manor, they will be able to call on her 
ladyship.’ 

It may be urged that I am thus very satisfactorily disposed of ; 
that the three volumes are finished, and that there is something 
positively inartistic in adding another word; but I would respect- 
fully submit that in every novel what is the conclusion to the hero 
and heroine is only the second volume to some other character. 
Edwin and Angelina had their turn at a point about two-thirds 
through the story, when all was black for them, the misunder- 
standings were at their height, and some of their dearest friends 
misjudged them; but then they had their third volume to get 
straight in, and this much justice should be at least granted to the 
villain, who has only reached his mawvais quart d’heure just as 
Edwin and Angelina have got to the perplexities of the latter’s 


mother over the five o’clock tea which is superseding the wedding 
breakfast. 





It was a week or two after I had met the valet and the port- 
manteaus so sarcastically mentioned in the last extract given—and 
I own I fail to see how my villainy would have been mitigated by 
leaving that valuable servant to eat his head off at the Manor and 
get into mischief for lack of something to do, or indeed by con- 
fining myself to the limited supply of clean linen that could be 
compressed into a humble ‘ Gladstone ’—that I found myself seated 
beside the driver of one of the primitive diligences that plied 
between Morlaix and Roscoff, in Brittany. There has beena rail- 
way there now for a few years, but at that time its coming was 
only foreshadowed by skeleton bridges and incipient cuttings, which 
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saddened the heart of the tourist and proportionately warmed the 
cockles of that of the native inhabitant. 

It was the absence of a railway that had directed my steps to 
this part of the world, and I determined to halt at St. Pol de Léon, 
a quiet spot in those days, since few of my countrymen stray far 
from the iron road, and most of the natives passed on to Roscoff. 

I wanted to get away fora bit from my fellow-men, and had not 
Henbest, my valet, been the most discreet as well as the most use- 
ful of servants, I should probably have escaped the censure quoted 
above and have left him behind ; but Henbest was never in the 
way, and had quiet tastes of his own not usual in his class. He 
was something of a botanist and geologist, and indeed had that 
bump of acquisitiveness that impels some men to be always 
‘collecting’ something. In the first instance it was information 
likely to be useful to him in his calling, including scraps of every 
language he fell in with ; but nothing came amiss to him, and it 
must be owned that this bias was exaggerated to a failing in the 
case of money—but we all have some virtue a little too strongly 
developed. 

I have owned to a preference for my own society at this time, 
but I must protest against the inference that I wished to hide my 
diminished head. It is not usual to pay much attention to the 
feelings of a suitor rightfully baffled and deprived of the lady who 
never loved hira, but it will at once be owned nowadays that they 
probably have feelings—I suppose in the days of Mrs. Radcliffe 
and Miss Porter one could hardly have suggested such a thing of 
a‘ villain ’—and the fact is that I had been, or fancied myself, 
sincerely attached to Muriel, and was a good deal cut up at losing 
her. It must be remembered that my suit had been warmly 
seconded by her father, and although I had been perfectly aware of 
the ‘ other affair,’ I should not have been the first man who has 
found himself quite happy as a second love. Hence I had left the 
Manor with no sense of sneaking off with my tail between my 
legs—though I saw the impossibility of explaining the pocket-book 
affair—but to avoid the wedding festivities, which could not fail to 
be awkward for all parties if I were still in the neighbourhood, 
and to have a little quiet time to myself. 

Consequently, as I sat myself down in the primitive salle a 
manger in the hotel—there is or was then only one hotel at 
St. Pol de Léon where it was possible to stop—it was with satis- 
faction that I perceived (as I thought) that there was not a single 
English face present. It is true that there were two tables run- 
ning the length of the room, so that, although I sat with my back 
to the wall and had the whole company before me, the faces of 
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one row were out of my ken; but the back of either man or woman 
of our isle is usually unmistakable, and although I should have 
said that four little urchins at the other end of the room had 
British jackets and collars, the fact that their hair was not more 
than half an inch in length all over the head, and that a sister of 
charity seemed to be in charge of them, misled me. 

I have a good deal of liking for children, and noticed this 
party partly from that reason and partly on account of the doubt 
as to nationality. I know I am represented in Vol. I. as only 
noticing a child in order to ingratiate myself with its parents, 
and as making idiotic remarks from which my small victim escapes 
as rapidly as possible; but I appeal to any reader who may be a 
lover of children as to whether it is possible to talk sensibly to 
them with their near relatives looking on and listening—-I main- 
tain that it is not. A day or two passed, and I had casually 
ascertained that the urchins and their protectress were English, 
that she was not a sister of charity, though dressed very like one, 
and that the young people at any rate did not belong to the 
higher rungs of the social ladder, when I was accidentally brought 
to a closer acquaintanceship with them. 

I had walked over to Roscoff, and had inspected the giant 
fig-tree which is one of the sights of the neighbourhood, and was 
making my way home in an irregular fashion along the seashore, 
when I came upon Henbest stepping jauntily from the rocks, 
where he had evidently been gathering botanical specimens. He 
never failed to give me notice of anything to be seen worthy 
of attention in the course of our travels. ‘The tide is ex- 
traordinarily hout, sir, to-day,’ he remarked. ‘Something un- 
usual, I fancy, from what I could gather from one of the 
fishermen.’ 

‘ Rather slippery walking, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, but the varieties of Algze quite rewards one, sir. 
Shall I leave you my stick ?’ 

As this had a spike on it I accepted his offer, and set off across 
the rocks and pools, finding the footing extremely precarious and 
the distance longer than I had expected, for when I had walked 
quite a quarter of a mile the sea was still far away. Henbest’s 
praises of the ‘Alge’ had not been exaggerated, and the pools 
fringed with their feathery edging were quite worth the walk— 
besides, I like having a little bit of nature quite to myself, and at 
first Henbest’s receding form was the only human adjunct to the 
scene ; but as I got farther out and could see round a projecting 
point I found I was not alone—a single figure was approaching 
me from round the corner at a good pace considering the footing, 
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and a party of three or four followed more leisurely. The single 
figure was somewhat grotesque on a nearer view, and was that of 
a fat round-faced panting priest, who, with his shoes and stockings 
in one hand and his cassock held well up in the other, was scram- 
bling, slipping, and splashing on over the rocks and through the 
pools as if the sea serpent was after him. 

‘La marée monte, m’sieur! La marée monte,’ he panted 
out as he passed me, and pointing with his cassock-laden hand to 
the distant sea, he waved his shoes and buckles towards the party 
who followed him, and ejaculating something about ‘la dame 
anglaise,’ hurried on his way. My first impression was one of 
amusement, but remembering vaguely various stories I had heard 
of the rapid rise of the tide on these coasts, and reflecting that a 
native had probably some cause for his haste, I turned to see 
whether the ‘dame anglaise’ was in an equal hurry. To my 
surprise there was already a perceptible difference in the distance 
of the sea. Evidently the priest was right, and evidently too the 
‘dame anglaise ’ had shared my scepticism. 

I hurried towards the party, and found that it consisted of the 
sham sister of charity and her four charges. 

There was no time for ceremony. 

‘We must all run for it,’ I said, ‘or we shall be caught by the 
tide.’ 

The lady wasted not a moment either in exclamations or in 
hesitation ; stooping in front of the smallest urchin, she said with 
decision, ‘ Get up pick-a-back, Freddy,’ and as he obeyed with equal 
promptness she added to me, ‘ Can you carry that one ?’ nodding 
to the next smallest in size, and then saying to the two bigger 
boys, ‘ Now, never mind getting wet ; run as hard as you can tear,’ 
she caught her petticoats up to a height which only the 
emergency could excuse and led the way. I had been as 
prompt; and with a red-haired young scoundrel nearly throttling 
me, and giving a hand to each of the other boys, I plunged after 
her. 

It was quite exciting. The stretch of slippery uneven rocks 
and pools looked a formidable length, and although the old priest 
was already well ahead of us, he was evidently by no'means easy 
in his mind, and kept looking back every minute. 

Not so the conductress of our party, who wasted no time in 
fruitless backward glances. She had quietly abandoned an um- 
brella and basket which she carried, and now with the hand which 
held up her skirts she as quietly untied the string of her heavy 
black cloak and left that too behind, but without slackening speed 
for a moment. It was as much as I could do to make a good 
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second to her lead, and this not only because the two boys 
hampered me, but (as it strikes me now on looking back) because 
the calmness of her presence of mind enabled her to choose her 
footing with admirable discretion, and to avoid pitfalls into which 
I constantly stumbled. It was not a favourable time for making 
observations, but even absorbed as I was by the effort to progress, 
I had leisure to admire the unexpected promptness she had dis- 
played, and to wonder who and what she was; for one thing—we 
none of us spoke, except occasionally the two little urchins who 
were riding, the smaller of whom could not repress his glee and 
excitement at the impromptu race, while my jockey seemed fright- 
ened and nervous, exclaimed when I slipped, and was crying most 
of the time. 

Ten minutes so spent seemed literally like half an hour, but 
the distance to the shore looked much less formidable when a deeper 
plunge than usual made me turn, and I found thet the sea was on 
our heels. 

Happily, just here a spit of sand gave a good bit of foothold, 
and the lady, who had spied it and made for it, ran splendidly for 
its whole length. This gave us a start, but on the other side the 
water was deeper. It was impossible to do more than walk, espe- 
cially in petticoats; the water was now above our waists and 
nearly up to the two boys’ shoulders, and the next minute was 
exciting. In front of us on the shingle stood the old priest, quite 
purple in the face with anxiety and his exertions, and pointing 
vigorously to our right hand. Without a word we obeyed his in- 
junctions, and in another half-minute found firm sand and shingle 
beneath our feet. The race was then over, each step left us less 
deep in the water, and in three minutes more we were high if not 
dry. 

Then as Freddy slid down, saying, ‘ That was fun!’ the lady 
let fall her petticoats with great composure and said, ‘Yes; Iam 
almost sorry it is over!’ 

-A good deal of hubbub ensued, the old priest volubly con- 
gratulating us on the marvellous escape we had had, lamenting 
the state of our garments, and suggesting various receipts for es- 
caping the ill effects of our ducking. Meantime the boys were all 
talking as hard as they could go, all claiming the lady’s attention, 
so that it was not easy to get in a word; and after ascertaining 
that there was nothing more I could do to help her, I thought it 
best to take myself off. 

It is quite worth while to get wet through for the sake of 
enjoying the exquisite satisfaction of a complete change into dry 
things; the process has something in it especially soothing to 
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the feelings, and produces a calm and pleasant sensation of supe- 
riority to the rest of the world and contentment with things in 
general that is, as far as I know, only to be produced by that 
particular process. On this occasion I prolonged it even more 
than usual, for my thoughts were busy with the lady to whose 
assistance I had chanced to come. She appeared to be a little 
out of the common, and was to some extent indebted to me, so 
I felt a natural inclination to see more of her; and after table 
d@héote, as she and her charges placed themselves at a table in 
the little courtyard of the hotel, I seated myself in the nearest 
chair, and made some inquiry such as politeness dictated after the 
adventure. 

Her manner rather repelled me, being brusque and with some 
bitterness in her tene; but it was evident all the same that she 
was accustomed to well-bred company, and I determined not to 
be snubbed. 

Her energy and decision on the rocks had been a first surprise ; 
her language and mode of speaking was a second. With every 
trace of education and knowledge of the world she combined a 
raciness, not to say slanginess, of diction that ill accorded with the 
ideas suggested by her semi-quakerish dress; while the way in 
which she ordered sweet things for the boys, and left them alone 
to squabble over them, seldom apparently checking either their 
words or deeds, was equally at variance with the office of monitress 
that I had assigned to her in my own mind. 

On the day after our adventure I got up early to bathe, 
tempted by a lovely morning which promised a pleasant walk to 
and from the shore, and it was still barely eight o’clock when I 
sauntered back to the hotel to get my café au lait. To reach my 
room I had to pass those occupied by my new acquaintance and 
her charges, and just as I was opposite their doors one of them 
opened and revealed an unexpected apparition. This was a lady 
with what the novelists call ‘a wealth of auburn hair,’ lightly 
tied together, and dressed in a most elaborate and costly tea-gown 
in the last fashion; she had a water-jug in her hand, and was 
apparently in search of water, never too plentiful in such an hotel 
as that of St. Pol. She started back on seeing me, and retreated 
hastily to her room, but not before her appearance had sent a host 
of conjectures through my brain. At the first moment I had 
hardly realised that this smart lady and the quakeress were one 
and the same person; but what had at once impressed itself upon 
me was that her face and figure were perfectly familiar to me, 
and before I had reached my room I was exclaiming, ‘ Miss Vibart, 
of course !’ 
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I should mention that from my first seeing her at table d’héte 
I had been perplexed to know of whom she reminded me; but this 
sensation is so common with me, that I have got into the habit of 
paying little attention to it, and it never struck me that she was 
actually anyone that I knew. The faculty of discerning the points 
of resemblance between faces, voices, manner, &c., is a most 
annoying possession when one’s memory will not second it and 
supply one with the name of the person of whom one is reminded ; 
and the habit was so constant with me that I scarcely ever 
specially noticed a new face without having an agonising struggle 
with my memory to recollect whose face it brought to my mind. 
Though usually considered most unmusical, I have the same aggra- 
vating faculty with regard to scraps of melody, the sequence of two 
or three notes often reminding me of some other air, and though 
laughed at by my musical friends for talking of any similarity 
between the two, a comparison usually proves that I am right, 
and that the same half-bar—or whatever it is—occurs in both. 

However, to return to Miss Vibart. It was really no wonder 
that I had not recognised her, although I knew her pretty well as 
acquaintances go, for both her costume and surroundings were 
utterly unlike anything I had ever associated with her, though I 
had heard of many queer freaks on her part before. 

She was a rich spinster of sporting tastes and most independent 
habits, who owned a snug little place not many miles from the 
Manor House or from Muriel’s home; and with the latter she 
had struck up a sudden and violent friendship, which had led 
to my often meeting her. Her manner was brusque and rather 
sarcastic—especially, I used to think, with me; but report said 
that she was a staunch ally of mine in the matter of the match 
between me and Muriel. Hitherto, whenever I had met her she 
had been clad in garments as strictly in accordance with the last 
fashion as was compatible with a slightly horsey air and a deter- 
mination to have the free use of her limbs; and although I had 
been told that she sometimes, among the many vagaries to which 
she was addicted, took a fancy to visiting in slums and the like, I 
had never come across that phase of her character. 

I now found myself taking a very lively interest in Miss Vibart 
and her proceedings, not only on account of her present eccentric 
surroundings and a certain originality she had displayed in our 
adventure on the shore, but because I was anxious for an explana- 
tion with her on a point which nearly concerned myself. 

Although she showed an apparent intention of cutting me I 
did not intend to take her hint, and spent the morning dodging 
about for her. She was not to be seen, however, and when at last 
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I lighted on the urchins who belonged to her gazing at one of the 
stalls of eatables in the market-place, and had gained their con- 
fidence by a judicious outlay at the said stall, I found that they 
were all going off by that morning’s coach to Morlaix, and that 
she was busy packing. That this was a sudden resolution I soon 
discovered, and attributing it to our meeting in the morning, my 
curiosity being thereby still further aroused, I promptly secured 
a seat in the same diligence. ‘Madame’ the hostess was a great 
ally of Henbest’s, and between them they arranged that the seat 
reserved for me on the outside should be that next to Miss Vibart’s. 
I kept discreetly out of the way until the last moment, and just 
as the driver was gathering up his reins made my appearance and 
mounted to my place. 

Miss Vibart made a half-movement as if she would get up, but 
evidently reflected that it was too late, and sat calmly down again. 

Determined to take the bull by the horns, I held out my hand 
and said : 

‘I fancy we are already acquainted. Miss Vibart, I believe ?’ 

She shook hands frankly, saying: 

‘You have not a very good memory for faces.’ 

‘I had not had the pleasure of seeing you before in fancy dress.’ 

‘True. And if the tailor makes the man, still more does the 
dressmaker construct the woman.’ 

I had now secured what was practically a téte-a-téte with Miss 
Vibart for a two hours’ drive ; for the little urchins were much too 
busy with their own affairs to attend to us, and the rest of our sur- 
roundings were worthy citizens of St. Pol, as guiltless of any know- 
ledge of English as we were of their native Breton. 

After a few words about the place and the people I broke the ice. 

‘Miss Vibart, I had a special reason for securing this conver- 
sation with you. It was to ask you to explain a matter in which I 
am much interested, and to tell me why you sent me that blue 
pocket-book of Muriel’s.’ 

Miss Vibart’s usual self-possession seemed to be failing her. 
She caught nervously at the rail in front of the seat and asked 
hurriedly : 

‘Did you not open it ?’ 

‘Yes, immediately I had read the few lines you sent with it ; 
but, seeing that there was only a letter in it addressed to Muriel— 
to Mrs. Hazelton, I should say—I shut it up again.’ 

‘And then?’ 

‘I could not understand your reason for so urgently pressing 
me to keep it by me, yet I credited you with not having so acted 
without cause, and determined to do nothing with it until I had 
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seen you. I brought it in my pocket when I came over the next 
morning, expecting, of course, to find you with your friend.’ 

‘I see—but I had gone.’ 

* Quite suddenly, I was told ; and then a few days later I heard 
that you had set out on one of your wanderings, leaving as usual 
no address beyond a poste restante here and there. I wrote to 
several, but I suppose you did not get my letters?’ 

‘No; I have carefully avoided the clutches of all correspondents. 
Consequently I am rather behind the world, and—I think you said 
—did not you mention Muriel as Mrs. Hazelton? Is it possible 
that she has married that lazy ne’er-do-weel after all ?’ 

Lazy ne’er-do-weel! Thus do we see that even the hero of 
three volumes is not a hero to everyone. 

‘ Quite possible; the wedding is just over.’ 

Miss Vibart stamped her foot, saying, ‘Then the girl’s a 
fool—and after all the pains I took about it!’ but I noticed that, 
although she frowned a portentous frown, the corners of her mouth 
went up a little as if involuntarily. 

‘But I am still at a loss about the pocket-book,’ I continued, 
determined to keep to the point, though my thoughts strayed 
somewhat into speculations concerning that involuntary smile. 
‘I simply kept it by me as you desired, until one day soon after 
my engagement, when I rode over to see Muriel. The pocket- 
book somehow dropped from my pocket near the house, was picked 
up by Miss Miniver, and handed to me in the drawing-room in 
Muriel’s presence.’ 

Miss Vibart looked interested. 

‘ And then there was a row, I suppose ?’ 

‘Well, scarcely that, for Muriel would not condescend to ex- 
plain the wrath and scorn with which she treated me, still less to 
listen to any explanation of mine. I was simply dismissed, and 
there was an end of it.’ 

‘And you submitted calmly! I don’t know whether to envy 
or despise your equanimity.’ 

‘Miss Vibart, we have embarked on a subject not often dis- 
eussed on the top of a coach, but I will be frank, as I want you to 
be with me. The short time that my engagement with Muriel 
had lasted had shown me pretty plainly that I was mistaken in 
thinking that I could ever gain her affection. Abad blunder had 
been made, I saw, but it was impossible for me to draw back. 
When Muriel herself did so, I accepted the situation with about 
the same amount of satisfaction that may be felt by the thief with 
a lingering sense of honesty who finds that his skeleton key will 
mot fit the safe!’ 
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Miss Vibart bit her lip, as if to keep back something sharp, and 
for a minute or two busied herself with her young charges. Then, 
having sat silent for a bit, she broke out with, ‘ Well, I suppose I 
must exhibit myself in all my native deformity, and—what is more 
trying—show at the same time what a hash I have made of it. I 
am a shocking bad hand at a story, however, and shall never make 
you understand. The letter in that pocket-book was from Frank 
Hazelton.’ 

‘So I guessed-—seeing it was on foreign paper, and knowing 
he was in Australia.’ 

‘ Well, I dare say you heard that when he went out to Australia 
at last, after trying his hand at half a dozen occupations in 
England—each for about three weeks—it was supposed to be 
the last trial Muriel’s long-suffering parents would give him. If 
he couldn’t show some prospect of an income before long, all idea 
of an engagement between him and Muriel was to be given up.’ 

‘So I understood; and month after month went by witbout 
any definite prospect . 

‘Quite so—as everybody expected except Muriel, who is a 
walking example of how a sensible girl can make herself an utter 
fool on one subject. Well, I argued with her till I was hoarse. 
I never could bear the idea of her throwing herself away on that 
dangler. However, on it went—nothing but putting off and 
excuses. At last her parents and everybody else felt you were 
being abominably treated, and they insisted on a day being fixed 
for your having a definite answer. I was staying there, and the 
evening before I came in rather late from a walk, and turned into 
Muriel’s room before dressing. I found her all in a flutter, and 
in the most provoking state of satisfaction, at a letter from Frank. 
He had really got a start at last, and there was the whole scheme 
drawn out in glowing colours. It was assistant manager in a gold- 
crushing machine—or whatever you call the thing—that he was 
to be, and, in short, his fortune was made. I was thoroughly 
exasperated—just as I thought I had got her clear of the fellow ; 
and the worst of it was that, though I demolished the whole letter 
with withering scorn, and proved over and over again that it was 
a mere bubble, like his other schemes, the real sting lay in the 
suspicion that there was more in it than I allowed, and that per- 
haps Muriel’s father might think so.’ 

‘You certainly are a warm friend,’ I put in. 

‘Yes, and my advice met with a warm reception, which ended 
in Muriel’s clapping the letter into her blue pocket-book—which, 
I believe, that noodle gave her—and pressing it to her heart. 
We had to hurry off to dress, for there were people coming to 
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dinner that night; and how it happened I don’t know, but when 
I came out of my room dressed, there in the passage before me 
lay the blue pocket-book. You are prepared, I hope, by this time 
for the wolf under this sheep’s clothing,’ shaking her quaker-like 
cloak. ‘I thereupon stole it, and the next day sent it to you to 
keep ——’ 

‘But why. ?’ I began. 

‘I can’t undertake to explain all my motives, I only engaged 
to tell you the facts. Next morning, of course, Muriel, not being 
able to find the letter—and she was rather hampered by the fact 
that that pocket-book had been a present of her precious lover’s 
kept on the sly—told her parents all about it instead, but she 
never had much head for figures or anything approaching business, 
and didn’t make a good story. I was appealed to, and deliberately 
pooh-poohed the whole thing; her parents were already out of 
patience with the man and his schemes, and the result was——’ 

‘ That I was accepted later in the same day, and that between 
us all we made as fine a hash of it as the goddess of discord her- 
self could desire ! ’ 





Henbest was exercised in his mind by my staying some days 





at Morlaix, though I had only taken garments for one night, and 
when I returned was, I think, in some consternation at observing 
that what he called ‘the lady in the conventual costume’ had 
returned too. 

Though naturally a modest man, I must own toa belief in 
my own penetration, and Miss Vibart could not conceal from me 
that among many masculine qualities she had one weakness pre- 
eminently feminine—namely, a thirst for self-sacrifice. This was 
the sensation and excitement her nature seemed to crave, covered 
with an affectation of cynical indifference, and I was convinced 
that there was some such motive underlying her vigorous opposi- 
tion to Frank Hazelton’s suit and her keen partisanship in my 
favour. As her narrative progressed it is perhaps not wonderful 
that, notwithstanding my aforementioned modesty, a conviction 
gratifying to my amour propre should have stolen upon me. 

At any rate it did, and after all it does not much matter in 
the case of a villain whether it was conceited of me to have the 
fancy or not, especially as it turned out to be true—at least, Miss 
Vibart said so—and before we left St. Pol we had decided that 
there could be nothing more appropriate than that the two black 
sheep who had almost wrecked the happiness of Vol. III. should 
join hands and make a sober dénouement to Vol. IV. 


A. M. HEATHCOTE, 
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WM Comedietta. 


I, 


As outsiders have been kind enough to circulate their unabridged 
versions of the story, I venture to present my own simple state- 
ment of the circumstances which brought me, Theodore Tompkyes, 
into notoriety. 

Thad been ploughed again for my degree. The dean suggested 
retirement from University life for, say, a period of six months: 
so I went in search of some peaceful resting-place where, far from 
the madding crowd of chums and duns, I might brace myself for 
another combat with the public examiners—Bah! public vivi- 
sectors ! 

Now, when I am aweary of the world and the‘ schools’ thereof, 
I know few quieter corners for creeping into than the abode of 
my aunt, Charlotte Ledbeter; and I accordingly appeared at 
Borwell Hall, near Wickford-on-Tannet, one very fine day in 
July, 1885. 

It was both decent and wise to go there at least once a year ; 
for it gratified my captious guardian to know that I was under my 
aunt’s most watchful eye, and it soothed Mrs. Ledbeter to suppose 
that my visits to Borwell did much to save me from utter ruin in 
this world and the next. 

I was received by my aunt in the usual austere style she 
affected—a style which always gave me the impression (especially 
after a ‘ plough ’) that I was rapidly qualifying for penal servitude, 
and that Chief Justice Charlotte Ledbeter was only waiting to pass 
sentence on me. i 

‘Let us, however, be up and doing!’ she droned, as she sat at 
the end of the table, concluding her discourse whileI finished the 
luncheon which had been brought back for me. ‘ Every year, 
as you grow older, you will see more and more the worthlessness 
of what the world calls pleasure! You sadly lack earnestness, 
my dear Theodore, as well as brains. For, as I always used to 
tell your poor mother and father, you were not—nor ever will be 
—clevah !’ 

I groaned assent and tried to change the subject. 

‘By the way, aunt, there are signs of life about the Warren,’ 
and I looked out across the river at an old grey-stone house which 
faced Borwell and had been untenanted for years. ‘Has anyone 
taken the place ?’ 
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My aunt staited bolt upright and flashed a furious offended 
look at the dissipated old building blinking at us in the sun. 
Then she raised the whites of her eyes as well as her mittened 
hands and murmured with a shiver of disgust, ‘Theodore, you 
will understand how very painful this topic is to me when I inform 
you that the Warren has been let to an—actress !’ 

My respected relative was one of those good people who re- 
gard the stage as a trap-door to—well, lower regions. She had 
married a man, the late member for Wickford, who had persuaded 
her that amusement and vice were merely synonymous terms, and 
that theatres in particular were the root of all evil. And since 
Mr. Ledbeter’s death, she had withdrawn from the wicked world 
and associated only with those who shared—or humoured—this 
and other pet prejudices. She may have been quite right, for all 
I know; but her views made Borwell distinctly a house to be 
shunned—except by dutiful nephews. 

I may add that I who write this confession always had great 
prickings of conscience whenever my aunt inveighed against 
‘those horrid plays and theatre-people, my dear!’ for (unknown 
to her, of course) I was a rising member of the University Dramatic 
Club, and was said to be quite the best flunkey ever seen on the 
Oxbridge stage. 

So at the magic word ‘actress’ I guessed the cause of the 
awful glare in my aunt’s eyes and, under some frivolous excuse, I 
fled frightened from the room. 

Outside the door I nearly tumbled over my cousin Janet ; and 
I stoutly assert and do believe that a man would have to go a long 
day’s march before he met such an embodiment of good looks, 
good health, and good spirits as my cousin Janet. She was, like 
myself, an orphan ; but, unlike myself, was dependent on my aunt, 
to whom she acted as companion. 

‘Why, Dodo, you here already ?’ she cried, holding out her 
plump little hand, which I squeezed—in a cousinly way, of course. 
‘You are looking very well in spite of your—ahem—misfortune !’ 

‘Thank you, Miss Gordon, I feel far from ill in spite of my— 
—ahem—misfortune! Have you any more delicate allusions to 
make? If so, please be quick.’ 

‘Take me on the river, Dodo! ’ whispered Janet in mock alarm, 
as she led me out of the houseon tiptoe. ‘Ihave a sinful secret 
to disclose to thee, but not, oh, not, within the shadow of these 
saintly walls!’ 

I looked at her and laughed. I was neither startled nor ex- 
cited by this mysterious announcement. I am afraid I was grow- 
ing accustomed to Janet’s ‘thrillers’ which never seemed to 
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revolutionise Borwell very much, if at all, or affect the even tenor 
of herlife. But I was always ready to receive her confidence, and 
she knew it was not misplaced in a shrewd man of the world like 
myself. 

Straightway went we, hand in hand, to the ancient boat-house 
of Ledbeter, whence we embarked on the placid Tannet. 

‘Now, Jenny !’ I cried, as I sculled away and she handled the 
rudder-lines, ‘ what is it this time? Have you been sending any 
more contributions to that highly improper periodical, the “ English 
Maiden’s Magazine” ?’ 

This was a most feeble, milk-and-water’ monthly, for which 
Janet had once written a little fairy tale, much to my aunt’s 
dissatisfaction—because the magazine was ‘ edited by a Catholic!’ 

‘Please don’t laugh, Dodo!’ said Janet nervously. ‘* But I— 
I have written a—a play.’ 

‘A farce ?’ I inquired without emotion. 

‘A comedietta,’ she replied with feeling. 

I turned aside—not to wipe away the manly tear which 
should have fallen upon hearing that the Great Unacted had caught 
yet another recruit—but to conceal a broad grin at the notion of 
Mrs. Ledbeter’s companion, the niece and confidante of Aunt 
Charlotte, coming out in the dramatic line! 

‘Dear me! what a splendid harvest we shall have,’ I observed. 

‘Never mind the crops, Dodo! You won’t let it out, will 
you ?’ 

‘I fancy the papers will pretty soon get hold of it, Jenny !—I 
refer to the harvest, of course !’ 

‘Do be serious, Cousin Theodore. Think what it means to 
me if it were to be known that Mrs. Ledbeter’s companion was 
engaged in dramatic work! Don’t it sound grand ?—but I should 
“lose my situation ” all the same.’ 

There was such an evident earnestness in what she said, in 
spite of her playful manner, that I answered in the same spirit. 
‘Don’t be afraid of my ever spoiling sport, Jenny. Tell us what 
put the idea of play-writing into your head ?’ 

‘Well, it was just this way, Dodo. There is a foreigner—half 
German, half French, I hear—a Madame de Beaumont, who 
has taken the Warren and tells everyone she is going to be the 
lessee of one of the London theatres in the autumn. So Madge 
Arkoll, the Calder girls, Mr. Smudge of the grammar school, and 
all sorts and conditions of people in the neighbourhood, have taken 
to writing plays and sending them to this Madame.’ 

‘Who took to sending them back?’ I suggested. 

*No—-that’s the funny part of it, Although she says she is 
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dying to get original plays and will read anything that is sent 
her, yet nobody ever seems to get more out of her than a polite 
acknowledgment of the receipt of the manuscript. She must 
have a perfect pile of more or less original plays by this time.’ 

‘And you propose to add yours to the collection ? ’ 

‘Oh, yes; but anonymously, of course! I only wish, Dodo, I 
knew someone who could go to the intelligent foreigner and say, 
“Look here, Madame, I believe you have a play in your répertoire 
which is simply perfection ;” and then this delightful someone 
could describe my play, and Madame would read it and produce 
it, and it would draw all London, and I should make my fortune 
and be a regular dramatic authoress, with no more Borwell on the 
brain, no more tracts and lectures and scoldings and solitary con- 
finement! Think of me, then, my cousin Dodo, think of me free 
as air!’ and she stretched her rounded arms and raised her bonnie 
face to the blue sky with delightful ardour—which, all the same, 
played the deuce with the steering of the boat. 

‘ And when you're a swell and have fled from Borwell ’ said 
I, sentimentally lapsing into poetry. 

‘ Oh, what will poor Dodo do then, poor thing!’ laughed Janet. 
But she blushed deeply, doubtless affected by the pathos of my 
remark. Now all this philandering had by no means conduced to 
keeping her nose straight—by which is meant the nose, not of 
my fair cousin, but of the Noah’s Ark in which we were disporting 
ourselves while we swept down stream. 

Suddenly, right in our course, a punt shot out from behind an 
eyot. In the punt were a little fat man with a long pole anda 
lovely woman with a sunshade. As we bore down on them, Janet 
pulled the wrong tiller-rope and the punter missed his stroke. 
Bump we clashed together! Overboard went the punter, clinging 
tohis pole. Janet jumped upand cried ‘Oh!’ The lovely woman 
laughed and shrieked ‘ Mon Dieu!’ And I prodded at the drowning 
punter with a boat-hook, and tore his trousers rather badly. 

‘Why, blowed if it ain’t young Tompkyes!’ cried the little 
man, struggling to his feet in the shallow water, still hugging his 

ole. 
. ‘I say, Captain Balwood,I am so sorry! Never saw you coming!’ 

‘That’s often the way these fatal collisions happen,’ he ob- 
served, crawling over the side of the punt and preparing to 
resume his operations with the pole. ‘If you’re stayin’ down in 
these parts, come and look us up;’ and he jerked his head in the 
direction of the Warren near which we had now drifted. And 
then he pushed alongside the stone steps leading up to the lawn 
of the Warren. And the lovely woman, casting one Parthian 
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glance behind (towards me, of course!) tripped ashore, followed 
by my little friend, who bore himself with much dignity, in spite 
of soaked garments and a large rent in his trousers. 

‘Is that the intelligent foreigner?’ I asked Jenny, with an air 
of unconcern. 

‘Ye—es!’ she answered, with a queer look in her great gray 
eyes. ‘And who, pray, is the Captain ?’ 

‘Oh, that’s a Captain Balwood—theatrical agent, manager, and 
all that, you know. By-the-by, Jenny, I'll call on him to-morrow 
and ask him to interest Madame de Thingammy in the comedietta. 
Of course I’ll keep your name out of the negotiation.’ 

‘Iam sure it is very good of you, Dodo, to take so much 
trouble about such a trifle,’ she said quietly. But I was so 
struck by the sudden disappearance of all her brightness and 
gaiety of tone and manner that I could only account for it on the 
score of sun-stroke. To this very sensible suggestion she cried, 
‘Pooh !’ peevishly—whereat I was frightened into silence for the 
rest of the way home. 


II. 


I was, as usual, late for dinner that night. I fancy those 
collars one has to wear take an awful time getting into. However, 
I escaped a lecture from my aunt, owing to the presence of our 
vicar, the Reverend Adolphus Pyffler. 

Mr. Pyffler was a bachelor, about three-and-thirty, with a 
weakness for poetry, as shown in that little volume of verse styled 
‘Metrical Musings. By Anglicanus Pastor.’ For the rest, he was 
perfectly harmless and much respected in the parish—especially 
by me, whom he had coached with varying success during several 
vacations. 

Dinner that night threatened to be dreary. Janet was, for 
her, comparatively silent, and I am not a good talker: though 
once or twice, I rather flatter myself, I have—but there, there! 
But my aunt and Mr. Pyffler made up for the shortcomings of 
their juniors, and were most animated, booming away at one 
another with all the long words in the dictionary. 

When the ladies retired, Pyffler and I arranged our plans for 
reading, for he had consented to see me once more through those 
confounded Ethics (which, by-the-by, I had already read nine 
times with my coat off!). 

‘ Well,’ I said, when we had swallowed our coffee and settled 
our business, ‘shall we go upstairs ?’ 

‘Ye—es—but—er—one moment, please, my dear fellow!’ 
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stuttered the Vicar nervously, clearing his throat, fixing his eye- 
glass, and then dropping it into his coffee-cup. ‘ I—er—ahem— 
hum—wish to consult you on—a—not—er—altogether unimpor- 
tant personal matter!’ and then he folded his little white hands, 
and drooped his light-blue eyes so modestly, that I said at once to 
myself, ‘ Aunty’s been proposing to him!’ 

The Vicar looked round the room to make sure we were alone, 
and then almost whispered, ‘Are you—er—acquainted with this— 
er—Madame de Beaumont at the Warren ?’ 

‘No,’ I answered in astonishment. ‘But I shall be soon.’ 

‘Ha! quite so,’ purred the little parson, rubbing his hands 
joyfully ; ‘I knew you would be just the man to help me.’ 

‘Delighted, Iam sure, Vicar; but in what way ?’ 

Again he dropped his voice, and murmured close to my ear: 
‘ By asking her to read my play!’ and he blushed like the pro- 
verbial peony. 

‘Your what?’ I gasped, sitting bolt upright. 

‘My play, Tompkyes, my play!’ continued the Vicar in 
subdued but self-satisfied tones. ‘Let me—relying on your honour 
not to divulge this secret to a living soul—let me tell you that, 
among my other literary labours, I have—er—written a play!’ 

‘Ob, Lord!’ I moaned. ‘It’s an epidemic!’ 

Unheeding me, the Vicar went on with sparkling eyes and ex- 
panding chest. ‘Should my piece attain the success I anticipate, 
I shall be compelled to disappoint the public by preserving my 
incognito—at least for the present. You see, my dear fellow, it 
would be somewhat awkward if my parishioners (your dear aunt, 
for instance !) were to hear of my being mixed up in stage matters. 
So my secret must never be allowed to leak out till I have paved 
the way for the announcement. I have had this play by me since 
my undergraduate days, and I should have been content to let it 
lie, had not Madame de Beaumont come into the neighbourhood. 
Then when I heard that many were submitting to her their 
dramatic effusions, it occurred to me that I might—for a time 
—forsaking poesy (remind me to show you my “Swallow’s Adieu”), 
avail myself of the opportunity, through this Madame So-and-so, 
of doing something to elevate the tone of our spectacular enter- 
tainments, and direct aright the taste of our theatre-going public. 
I am sure you will agree with me that much yet remains to be 
done towards making the stage now and for all time a—a—so to 
speak—vehicle of education !’ 

‘But how on earth am I to help you?’ I said, bewildered by 
this torrent of twaddle. 

‘ By calling on this lady, and asking her to read at once the 
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original play of a great friend of yours whose name you are not at 
liberty to mention. In fact, my dear fellow, pass it off as your 
own, if necessary, till the verdict is pronounced. I dare not send 
it to her as others have done with their plays. For mine has 
peculiar merit, and Madame de Beaumont would want to com- 
municate with the author. That would never do just now! But 
you shall father my tragedy till z 

‘ A tragedy ?’ I interrupted, horror-stricken. 

‘ Yes—in five acts, classical; the subject is taken from that 
curious work of Apuleius known as the “ Golden Ass.”’ 

I avoided the Vicar’s goggle-eyes, or I should have gnashed 
my teeth in his face with long-pent-up emotion. I am glad now 
to think that I did not forget the respect due to his cloth. But, 
oh! 


III. 


THE first thing to be done in order to further the dramatic in- 
terests of my protégés was to get an introduction to the intelligent 
foreigner at the Warren; and with that object I determined to make 
use of my acquaintance with Captain Balwood, of the Turnham 
Green Artillery. 

Accordingly, about eleven o’clock on the following morning—- 
the coast being clear so far as my dear aunt was concerned—I 
sneaked down to the waterside, and surveyed the Forbidden Land. 

There stood the gallant officer of volunteers, lounging on the 
lawn of the Warren, looking very picturesque in a brown velvet 
coat, flannels, and a forage-cap, smoking a short pipe, and sniffing 
the country air with all the zest of a jaded cockney. I plucked 
up courage, rowed across the river and joined him, taking care to 
keep as much as possible in the background. 

‘None the worse for that ducking, I hope, Captain Balwood ?’ 

‘ All the better, dear boy! Lucky you didn’t spill the widow, 
*twould have spoilt her “ get-up.”’ 

‘I don’t think I’ve ever had the pleasure of seeing her on the 
stage,’ I said, trying to pump my little captain. 

‘T ain’t surprised, for she’s only been in England a few months, 
and her connection with the British drama is limited at present 
to negotiations for the lease of the Grand Duke’s Theatre, with me 
as her manager! How’s that for high ?’ 

‘Very high. I suppose Madame de Beaumont is French ?’ 

‘Well, she’s more German than anything, comes from 
Strasburg, I believe: but she likes to make out she’s quite the 
Parisian.’ 
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‘And who was Monsieur de Beaumont?’ I asked, finding the 
little volunteer so communicative. 

‘ He was a bit of a Jew—book-maker, money-lender, and so on. 
Went to Hamburg last autumn, met his wife, married her, and 
promptly died, like a sensible man, for he had my signature to a kite, 
and Madame has been good enough to return it tome. However, 
not satisfied with havin’ heaps of brass, and nothin’ to do but attend 
to her health, which is bad, she must needs develop this fashionable 
craze for the drama and,as I tell yer, under my guidance she’s going 
toruntheGrand Duke’s. The programme suits me, you bet, dear boy.’ 

‘I hear she is looking out for really good original plays,’ I said 
casually. 

‘So she is,’ he sniggered, ‘ dyin’ to get em all hot. And since 
she’s been here, she must have received enough manuscript to 
make an embankment from Wickford to Jericho. Lor! it would 
make yer die o’ laughter to read some of the rubbish these suck- 
ing Shakespeares and Sheridans send her.’ 

My looks and silence must have betrayed me, for he turned 
suddenly round and said: ‘ Shouldn’t wonder, now, if you ’ad a bit 
of a play up yer sleeve.’ 

‘Well—ah—yes, I have,’ I stammered, blushing furiously— 
‘two, in fact.’ 

This started him off shrieking with laughter, just as two ladies 
came towards us from the house. I recognised at once the taller of 
the two as the Lovely Alsatian, the Lady of the punt, the future 
lessee of the Grand Duke’s Theatre. Her companion, a little, 
sharp-featured, restless-eyed woman, was Mrs. Balwood, better 
known to the theatre-going public as Miss Vivien Vandeleur— 
whom I had last seen in tights and other trappings at the Jollity. 
She greeted me most affectionately, hastening to inform me that 
she had been ‘ out of collar’ since Easter. 

Then Balwood recovered from his fit, and introduced me to 
Madame de Beaumont. Our eyes met—I turned very red (I could 
feel it), and stood there, looking, no doubt, supremely ridiculous. 
But those eyes! 

‘ What zen made my vriend to laugh wiz open mouse ?’ asked 
the widow with a sort of Franco-German accent: but, oh! in such 
sweet, well-modulated tones that English (as she is spoke by her) 
seemed a soft strain of music. . And then those eyes ! 

*T’ll leave you to tackle him now, Madame!’ cried that hateful 
little Balwood, still giggling. ‘Shake him well, and original 
plays will drop out of his pocket like sawdust out of a doll—hee- 
hee! Come along, Sal;’ and taking his wife’s arm, they toddled 
away into the grounds together, deep in converse. 
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‘Eh pien! Gome and zit wiz me, M’sieu, and explain ze gaiety 
of ze Captain ;’ and, with a graceful motion of her white and shapely 
hand, she beckoned me to sit beside her on the garden-seat. 

Now this made me nervous, for the seat was close to the 
river-wall, and right in front of Borwell. But I felt so helpless 
and incapable of resisting the pleading, yet overpowering, glance 
of those eyes that I sank like a bundle of old clothes into the 
vacant place. 

‘Zo, you haf piéce for me to read ?’ 

‘TI have two,’ I murmured, spell-bound. 

‘I will make big point ofreading zem. Haf you written moch 
Schauspiel, hein ?’ 

This bothered me. I may say, with pardonable pride, that I 
possess a University knowledge of the living languages. But 
‘Schauspiel’ bothered me. She saw, and, perhaps, misunderstood 
my hesitation. 

‘Or iz it your virst leedle piéce ?’ she said gently. 

‘Oh, yes—yes—both of them,’ I cried, confused but relieved 
at getting over the ‘ Schauspiel.’ 

‘Ach! Iam zo anxious to help the stroggling young people 
who wish to make their peaudiful drames to abbear! One is not 
able to recount the nomber of demoiselles and chentlemen who zo 
kindly vafour me wiz piéces. A la ponne heure! But zey are 
nix, absolument pon pour rien!’ and then she smiled sweetly as 
she laid her hand on mine. ‘But it will be your Stiick, mein 
Herr, which goes to succeed !’ 

I stuttered something—I know not what—‘Stiick’ bothered 
me. The whole discourse 4 la Franco-German bothered me. But 
what bothered me most was the sight of Cousin Janet on the 
bank opposite us feeding the swans. I quietly and quickly with- 
drew my hand from the widow’s cool, clinging fingers and, rising, 
said, ‘ Madame de Beaumont, I will do myself the great honour of 
calling on you in a day or two with the plays.’ Then I raised my 
hat, rushed from the charmed circle, and plunging into our boat, 
ferried myself over to the Bucks shore just in time to see Janet 
beating a hasty retreat as if anxious to avoid me. 


IV. 


I COULD get no good chance of speaking to Janet alone till late 
that afternoon, when I caught her in the library looking for a 
book. 

‘Come down, Jenny!’ I cried, as she sat perched on the top 
of a pair of steps, pretending to take a deep interest in the binding 
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of Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy.’ ‘I want to talk to you 
about the play!’ 

‘I am afraid I have given you a great deal of trouble about 
nothing ; for, on second thoughts, I destroyed the rubbish I had 
written —before luncheon ! ’ 

‘By Jove!’ I said aloud, wondering what the widow would 
think of me when I told her that one of my plays was suppressed. 
‘What a fool I shall look!’ Janet peered down at me over the 
edge of her book: ‘My dear cousin, say rather, What a fool I 
did look!’ 

I saw what she was driving at. She had then, after all, 
spotted that confounded foreigner clasping my hand there by the 
water-side in sight of all Bucks and Borwell. 

I wanted to give Janet some scathing answer, something neat 
yet withering. But at the moment I could think of nothing 
better than ‘ Oh, unkind—unfair ! ’ (which I quoted from a shilling 
dreadful I was reading). And when I had said this in a deeply 
injured tone and with a long sad face, I stalked from the room. 
As I crossed the hall on my way to the wing in which was my 
‘study,’ I met Pyffler who had evidently come to pay a call. 

I winked at him—I shudder still when I call to mind my 
audacity. Fancy winking at one’s Vicar! He seemed shocked, 
as was only natural, but understood my facial contortions suffi- 
ciently to leave the butler at the drawing-room door and follow 
me up the staircase. 

When I got him round the corner, I whispered, ‘ Where is it ?’ 
Oat of the deep recesses of the tail-pocket of his long black frock 
he gradually fished up a huge roll of papers wrapped in a piece of 
calico and tied round with tape. 

‘I have had it ready for yau all the morning,’ he said in my 
ear, pressing the bundle into my arms. ‘ Any news?’ 

‘She’s promised to read it!’ I replied scarcely above my 
breath. The Vicar said nothing. But he seized my hand and 
shook it up and down, while tears of joy and hope sparkled in the 
corners of his goggle eyes. We parted. He ran downstairs and 
rejoined the impassive butler on the landing, and I retired to the 
sacred solitude of my ‘ study.’ 

After lighting a pipe, I tried to collect my thoughts. This 
has always been with me a most painful operation. At the end 
of an hour I could arrive at only one idea, which was, that coming 
to Borwell instead of joining Jolliffe’s reading party at Tenby (as 
I had originally intended) was a fatal mistake. Here was I mixed 
up with alot of bother about beastly plays just to oblige an in- 
consistent cousin and a vain parson, when I might have been 
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having a high old time—reading, of course! with all those other 
Johnnies. Why, I would never have gone near the Warren, or 
had anything to do with this dashed tragedy of Pyffler’s, if Janet 
had only left me alone in the first instance, and not put it into my 
head to interest the intelligent foreigner in her comedietta or 
whatever it was! And now she goes and chucks the play into the 
fire in a fit of temper, and leaves me to explain to Madame Thing- 
ammy how I come to have only one ‘piéce’ after all. Dear, 
dear, what a pity I swaggered about having ‘Two’! Happy 
thought, though! I'll send her the Vicar’s master-piéce and clear 
out to-morrow. Aunt Charlotte won’t miss me, and Cousin Janet 
don’t want me. So hey for Tenby!’ I was wandering in a 
simmering state of idiocy up and down columns of Bradshaw, with 
‘stop, ‘Saturdays only,’ ‘d. d. d.’ etc., when I heard a tapping at 
the door. 

‘My aunt!’ I muttered, and I felt so frightened and guilty 
that I lost my head and incontinently thrust both Bradshaw and 
Pyffler’s tragedy under the sofa. Then I pulled myself together 
and went and unlocked the door. 

Before me stood poor Cousin Janet, pale and red-eyed, meekly 
offering a pile of papers. 

‘ Hallo, Jenny, what is it?’ I cried, dragging her into the room. 

In a broken voice she said, ‘ It’s—the—the play, Dodo.’ 

‘Ho! ho! The Resurrection Play!’ I roared, ‘not destroyed after 
all! What a taradiddle somebody did tell !’ 

‘This is only the rough copy, Dodo,’ said Janet, looking up 
at me shyly. ‘ You’re not angry with me, are you?’ 

Just to show how angry I was, I kissed her—in a cousinly way, 
of course—and then we sat on the sofa side by side, with the 
Vicar’s tragedy beneath us, and read over the rough copy of our 
comedietta. 


V . 


In the afternoon of the next day, when I had seen my aunt 
and Janet start on their usual drive, I put the tragedy and the 
comedietta into a Gladstone bag and tramped off to the Warren. 

The servant who answered the door was, I fancy, going to tell 
me that ‘nothing was wanted in my line’ until I gave him my 
card, when he promptly ushered me into what must have been 
Madame de Beaumont’s boudoir. A very dreadful room—all gilt 
and gaudy gimcracks, ormolu and mirrors, and red velvet, and 
eye-sores. 

I had scarcely time to stroke my budding moustache before 
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the widow entered, holding out both her hands to me. I gently 
but warmly returned her pressure, and I must admit that I prefer 
a lady to give you two hands to shake instead of the commonplace 
one. 
She fixed her great lustrous eyes on me, and, although I fought 
and struggled against it, I found myself once more beneath the 
spell, doubly beneath it. 

‘ Deceitful Herr!’ she murmured in the sweet music of her 
broken speech. ‘ Zo zis is the poor unvriended young author who 
did arouse all my zo great pity.’ (I think she said ‘biddy,’ but no 
matter.) 

‘Unfriended? yes, Madame,’ I sighed, ‘ but, ah, not deceitful.’ 

‘I sought you to be von of zese poor writers who do attress 

me zeir works, but the Captain tell me you are rich and idle, ach, 
zo idle.’ ; ; 
‘And yet I come to you with these proofs of thought and 
toil!’ I cried, taking the plays out of the bag and wondering 
where the deuce I had picked up that last phrase of mine. ‘See, 
Madame de Beaumont, this large one is a classical tragedy.’ 

‘C’est cela, in vife act, nicht wahr?’ she said simply. 

I didn’t quite like the way she looked at the tragedy. And 
I am quite sure Pyffler would have ‘ squirmed’ considerably if he 


had seen Madame rise, take the piece from my hands, open a cup- 
board and place the ‘Golden Ass’ (or whatever it was called) on 
a shelf, in company with a mass of bulky MSS. 

‘Voila! I blace heem mit ze ozers! zey are all orichinal, and 
I do hope to read zem in ze long vinter efenings. But vat I do 
zigh vor is zomesing bright and lifely mit musique! eizer opéra 


bouffe, vaudeville, petite comédie , 


¢ Then here is the very thing,’I cried, producing the comedietta. 
‘The leading lady’s part would suit you exactly, Madame de 
Beaumont, and the song , 

‘Ach, show me ze zong, blease!’ she exclaimed, her eyes 
(those eyes !) sparkling and her whole manner very different from 
what it was when the Pyffler tragedy appeared. 

I showed her the pages where Janet had written the music 
and words. ‘ Mais, mon Dieu, it iz peaudiful, your chanson! I 
am quite taken avay wiz it!’ she cried with enthusiasm, ‘ze 
mélodie enchant me! I go to dry heem on the biano!’ and gaily 
humming the refrain, she sprang up from the ottoman and moved 
swiftly across the room. 

Suddenly she stopped, put her hand to her left side and, with 
a faint sigh, fell to the floor. Her eyes were half open, but not a 
breath seemed to pass her lips. I raised and carried her to the 
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sofa, and then consciousness returned to her, for the colour slowly 
stole back to her pale cheeks, and pressing her thin hands to her 
brow, she sat up and murmured, ‘It iz nosings!’ 

Mrs. Balwood at that moment entered the room, and learning 
from me that Madame was unwell, became most gushing and at- 
tentive to her ‘very dear friend.’ Thinking it high time for me 
to retire, I took my leave in spite of Madame’s pressing invitation 
to stay to dinner and read over the play to her! 

I strolled back to Borwell in rather a ruffled frame of mind. 
The scene at the Warren had upset me. I hate anything of that 
sort. I always feel such a fool when a woman faints or tumbles 
about. (They don’t asa rule, thank goodness!) But how beautiful, 
truly beautiful, she looked as she lay, white and motionless, on the 
sofa! What a wealth of poetry, of passion, of—of all that kind 
of thing, there was in those eyes as she timidly raised them, 
saying, ‘It was nosings!’ 

I was ruminating in this fashion when I met Janet, who had 
just returned from her drive with my aunt. I was informed at 
once that the Vicar was coming again to dinner. 

‘ He ought to come and live at Borwell!’ I growled. 

‘So he will, Dodo, after he has mustered up courage to marry 
its mistress! But what is the matter with you, Don Grumpiano? 
Have you seen the intelligent foreigner yet?’ she added ina 
whisper, for our conspiracy was always carried on with the utmost 
amount of secrecy and caution. 

‘Yes, poor thing!’ I said with emotion. ‘Iam quite distressed 
about her! I am afraid she is in a wretched state of health! 
What do you think, Janet? She had a fainting-fit when I was 
there this afternoon!’ 

‘In your arms?’ asked Janet quickly. 

This was not nice, not nice at all. Such a question, such an 
innuendo, was thoroughly bad tone. I was so annoyed that I re- 
joined hotly: 

‘Well, what if it had been in my arms? Would you like to 
be let flop on the floor if you were fainting?’ 

‘It’s always as well to see where you're going!’ she replied, 
swinging her sunshade to and fro in a most irritating manner. 

‘ Janet!’ I said, more in sorrow than in anger, ‘I don’t like 
to hear you talk in this flippant way about the sufferings of others. 
I think Madame de Beaumont deserves every sympathy, and I am 
sure she has mine. To my mind it is most sad to see one so—so 
comparatively young and so beautiful the—the victim of a dreadful 
disease: for undoubtedly her heart is affected.’ 

‘Undoubtedly !’ said Janet in cold, hard tones. ‘ Well, my 
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dear cousin, I am only too delighted to find that, through me, you 
have been able to make the acquaintance of so fascinating a per- 
son! Ah, there goes the dressing-bell!’ and, making me a 
mocking bow, she ran up the hall steps into the house. 


VI. 


PyrFLER again for dinner! He was a standing dish at Bor- 
well. I never saw such a man for making the most of my aunt’s 
well-known weakness for the clergy. However, it was no concern 
of mine if the bishop and all the diocese dined with us every 
night. I fancy the Vicar must have seen that I was in a savage 
frame of mind; for he turned all his artillery of infinitesimal talk 
on the women-kind, and they were always ready to go down before 
his popguns. 

After dinner we had some music—that is, Janet played 
something very beautiful, I believe, and then the Vicar sang 
—several times—-and Janet accompanied him. It was mad- 
dening! And my aunt wanted her usual game of chess with me! 
I loathe chess, but, as I loathe still more listening to the Reverend 
Adolphus Pyffler’s rendering of ‘It was a dream,’ I allowed myself 
to be led off into the ante-room, which was nice and cool and at a 
respectful distance from the piano. 

We had got well on with our game, and had reached that inter- 
esting point when I invariably lost my queen and castle, when old 
Simmons the butler appeared and, bending over my shoulder, said 
solemnly: ‘ Pardon me, sir, but a gentleman has brought a hand- 
bag which you left this afternoon at the Warren, and he would be 
glad to have a word with you. He said he’d prefer to wait outside 
and smoke on the all steps!’ 

I felt as if someone had suddenly turned a jet of iced 
water on to the nape of my neck. I looked timidly at my aunt. 
She appeared absorbed in the contemplation of her pawns. The 
music in the next room had ceased. You might have heard a 
mouse snore, and even the butler, who was fat and asthmatic, 
held for an instant his breath. Mumbling an apology to my aunt, 
I rose and shambled out of the room. 

The visitor was Captain Balwood, straddling in the portico, 
smoking a short pipe. 

‘Won’t you come in?’ I asked, receiving from him the ac- 
cursed bag, which I hurled into the hall. 

‘No, thankee! Fact is, wife and I are off to-morrow early. She’s 
got an engagement in the provinces, and I ain’t sorry to leave the 
Warren, though we’ve had a pleasant enough stay for a fortnight. 
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But I couldn’t stand much o’ this. Margate’s more my line o’ 
country in the summer! SoI thought I’d come and say good- 
bye. Besides, I knew you would be anxious to know how Madame 
is. Mrs. B. says you looked real scared!’ 

‘Is Madame de Beaumont better ?’ 

‘Law! Bless yer! Merry as a cricket and readin’ out and 
actin’ away that there play of yours, which she vows she’ll bring 
out some day at the Grand Duke’s. She declares there’s no 
piece like it! ha! ha !—not sarcastic, of course! By the way, dear 
old man!’ continued the captain, linking his arm in mine and 
drawing me away from the house. ‘Talkin’ of pieces, you don’t 
happen to have such a thing as a thick un—alias pound sterling, 
about you, hey ?’ 

I did happen to have that amount, which I duly presented to 
him. It was a cheap way of subsidising the future manager of 
the Grand Duke’s. 

‘ And there’s just one other leetle detail I should like to men- 
tion now we're on a friendly footing,’ he resumed. ‘It's very 
evident, old man, that you’ve madea violent and instantaneous 
impression on the too susceptible Madame. Quite the Came- 
Saw-and-Conquered game, ’pon my soul! And at her age women 
take the complaint very much to heart—hee! hee !’ 

‘ My good sir, what on earth are you driving at ?’ I interrupted, 
in deep disgust. 

‘Why, just this, don’t yer know! Supposin’ you and the 
widow get to understand one another, you won’t go and play it 
low down on me and persuade her to chuck up this theatre, will 
you?’ 

‘Hadn’t we better wait till Madame de Beaumont and I under- 
stand each other?’ I observed quietly, convinced that the excel- 
lent captain was not strictly sober. 

‘Then we shan’t have to wait long!’ he bawled. ‘Good-bye, 
old sonny!’ And that was the last I saw of Captain Balwood. It 
was a glorious night, and I sauntered about in front of the house 
for afew minutes, feeling (for me) most sentimental—which mood 
could scarcely have been caused by Captain Balwood’s vulgar chaff, 
but was more likely the effect of the full moon. And perhaps— 
if I had been willing to admit it—I was somewhat reluctant to 
return to the drawing-room and face my aunt. Suddenly the 
Vicar came running out of the house and was passing me, head 
down on his chest, when I tapped him on the shoulder saying, 
‘ Off early to-night, Vicar !’ 

He took my hand and seemed unable to speak for some 
seconds, and I could see in the moonlight that his face was pale 
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and agitated. He heaved a long deep sigh and then broke 
silence. 

I give his tale of love and woe in the words he used on that 
eventful night. 

‘My dear Tompkyes, I have just received so severe a shock 
that I am utterly unnerved. I must to-morrow leave Wickford 
for change of scene, and it will be weeks before I can again face 
my old familiar friends!’ here he broke down and rubbed his 
black kid gloves across his eyes. 

‘ Come, come, Vicar ; not in any trouble, I hope ?’ 

‘I will tell you, Tompkyes! I have always found you kind and 
sympathetic. When Miss Gordon had finished playing to me this 
evening, she complained of a bad headache and went away to bed. 
I found your aunt sitting alone in the ante-room staring fixedly 
at the chess-board. In answer to my question as to what had 
become of you, she said very strangely, “I scarcely dare to think 
what has become of that infatuated boy!” I was too confused at 
the moment to try and fathom the meaning of this remark. Some- 
thing was urging me onward, although I ought to have seen that 
the moment was not propitious. But the fires of love had been 
kindled in my heart for many a long month, and to-night my 
passion burst into a blaze, and I spoke my love . . .’ 

‘ And she refused you?’ 

‘She mistook me. I said, “Dear Mrs. Ledbeter, you must 
surely have guessed the state of my feelings long ago?” and I 
pressed her hand unconsciously. 

‘She smiled somewhat bitterly and replied, “ Dear Mr. Pyfiler, 
let us avoid all nonsense of this sort, if we are to continue friends. 
I am old enough to be your mother and have no intention of 
marrying again!” It was most awkward, extremely awkward, for 
I had to explain as delicately as I could that I was sounding her 
as to her niece, Miss Gordon, for whom I entertain a most sincere 
and ardent affection. And now she tells me that she considers 
Miss Gordon and me totally unfitted for one another, and that, in 
fact, she has other views for her niece !’ 

‘Don’t you fret, Vicar,’ I said soothingly. ‘It’s only her way. 
She'll blow off steam on me next, and we shall be all right and 
jolly again in a day or two. But don’t you be down on your luck. 
You go and have a bit of a rest and change, and come back after 
your holiday, fresh and hearty, and then go straight to Janet and 
ask her plump. It’s always best to find out from the girl herself 
what she thinks of a chap!’ I added with worldly wisdom ; for I 
had had my little crosses in life like other men. ‘ Come and have 
a whisky and soda before you start across the fields. Remember, 
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faint heart, et cetera!’ and I led the poor little man up to my 
snuggery and gave him a stiff night-cap, which brought the colour 
to his cheek and a ray of hope to his lack-lustre eye. 

‘You're a grand old fellow, Tompkyes!’ he cried, inspired by 
the Glenlivat. ‘ And I have often wondered why you never fell in 
love with your charming cousin. If I had been in your shoes, I 
should have made the most of my chances, and should have been 
deadly jealous of a man like myself, always hanging about the 
house. But,no! You just pat me on the back and tell me to go 
in and win!’ 

‘And so you will,’ I laughed. ‘You gay parsons carry all 
before you. Well, have a cigar to help you home, and drop us a 
line when you feel so disposed. Good-night!’ and the Reverend 
Adolphus Pyffler trotted off with quite a jaunty and a jovial air. 

Then I went down to the drawing-room. 

My aunt was standing in the middle of the room in a very 
theatrical attitude (if she had known it); wearing her pince-nez, 
which (as she was not short-sighted) was only worn on field-days. 

At this sure and certain storm-signal, my stout heart sank 
down to the soles of my shoes. 

‘Theodore,’ she began in a voice fetched from the vasty deep, 
‘I will content myself with asking you one or two plain questions, 
to which you will be good enough to give plain answers. Do I 
understand rightly that you have made the acquaintance of that 
actress-woman at the Warren ?’ 

‘Oh yes, Aunty,’ I replied with an easy, off-hand, Charles 
Surface sort of manner, which fitted me but badly. ‘I know 
Madame de Beaumont slightly.’ 

‘Theodore, pray explain how you came to visit—and clandes- 
tinely—people whom I decline even to recognise as neighbours ?’ 

‘Ah, dear Aunty, you must forgive me, but that point I can’t 
explain. But I am sure you will believe me when I tell you that 
the object of my visits is most simple and harmless.’ 

‘You must allow me to draw my own conclusions as to your 
conduct in this matter. Subterfuge and intrigue do not always 
go hand in hand with simplicity and harmlessness.’ 

I had nothing to say to this copy-book maxim. Indeed, I had 
no case at all to take into court, seeing that my tongue was tied 
out of respect for the confounded ‘dramatic secrets’ of my cousin 
and the amorous Pyffler. 

‘ Theodore,’ boomed my aunt, after glaring at me as I stood 
there guilty, ‘I insist on your ceasing to hold any further com- 
munication with this French actress, otherwise there is no alterna- 
tive but to ask you to withdraw from this place immediately— 
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until you have come to your senses, or the object of your infatua- 
tion has gone elsewhere. I presume this class of person never 
lingers long in one locality.’ 

‘ My dear aunt, after all your kindness to me, it will pain me 
excessively to be obliged to thwart your wishes in any way: but 
I cannot indeed, at present, break off my visits to the Warren.’ 

‘Then, Theodore, I must request you to make arrangements 
for leaving Borwell as soon as possible;’ and she swept towards 
the door. 

‘I can leave to-morrow,’ I said. ‘And I'll go and join a 
reading-party at Tenby.’ 

My unconcern and promptitude seemed to surprise my aunt. 
But she was woman enough to have the last word. 

‘I shall, of course, write to your guardian, stating the cause 
of this separation. He will be very vexed, for he wrote only the 
other day saying how thankful he was to think that you had 
settled down in decent society for a few months.’ 

This was a back-hander for me, as another row with guardie 
meant a stoppage of supplies pro tem.; for he had hold of my 
purse-strings till I was five-and-twenty. 

However, I was not going to give in; so I kissed my aunt in 
the usual routine fashion, and, stating my desire to catch the 
11.45 a.M. train for London on the next day, I retired to my room 
with anything but the feelings of the vanquished. 


VI. 


ALTHOUGH I was up shortly after the lark on the following 
morning, I had so much to do, stowing away books and other 
rubbish, that it was past ten o’clock before I got downstairs to 
the breakfast-room. No aunt, no Janet either! There was a 
note for me from the former, ‘ regretting her inability to leave her 
couch to wish me not adieu but au revoir. The events of the 
previous evening had quite unhinged her, etc. etc., but she trusted, 
etc. that time, reflection, etc. would bring me to a proper sense, 
etc.’ This communication left me pretty much as it found me, 
but what did hurt me was the absence and silence of Janet. They 
said she too was indisposed (what a house!), but she might, at 
least, have made an effort to wish a poor chap good-bye who was 
being expelled from decent society on her account! However, I 
said to myself bitterly, with a Byronic sneer and scowl, women 
were ever such. The only one left to see was—was the—the 
other person. I must go over and see her, and say that I was 
suddenly called away from Borwell, or some beastly white lie of 
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that sort—and give her my address at Tenby, from which seat of 
war we could correspond about those blessed plays. I looked at 
my watch. Just time to get there (and have one final peep at 
those glorious eyes!) and be back in time to catch the mid-day 
express. So I scudded down the lawn, scrambled into the boat, 
crossed the river and invaded the Warren, for, alas! the last time. 

Madame de Beaumont was sitting reading on the terrace. As 
I approached, her pet pug-dog ‘Punch’ came tearing at me, 
barking in a furious fashion, while his mistress came forward, 
smiling and saying in her low, sweet voice, ‘ At last! ’ 

I was shocked to notice how pale and haggard she was, and 
her eyes seemed dull and weary-looking. But her manner was as 
bright and playful as ever, and she waved gaily above her head a 
bundle of papers, crying ‘ Ach, your blay is peaudiful!’ Then she 
held out her handsto meto shake. As I pressed them, the manu- 
script somehow escaped from her grasp and fell at her feet. 
Forthwith the pug-dog pounced on it and, gripping it well, pranced 
off with his prize along the terrace, worrying the bundle as he 
went. With a merry laugh Madame rushed after him, I too 
aiding in the hunt. But the more we ran and laughed and im- 
plored, the faster ran ‘Punch,’ leaving behind him fragments of 
the precious comedietta. It was indeed a paper-chase. 

Leaving Madame de Beaumont breathless, I dashed past her 
in full cry determined to run pug to earth. Just as I seized him 
I turned to look at my companion. 

She was lying close to a stone flower-vase, her upturned face, 
ghastly white, pressed against the pedestal. I ran back and bent 
over her. The dog too instinctively ceased his play and came 
trotting up to stoop and lick her bloodless cheeks, while the torn 
pieces of the comedietta fluttered round us idly in the soft wind 
as if in mocking of my feelings. 

I stooped to raise her in myarms. I called to her, murmuring 
her name again and again, praying that a gleam of recognition 
might pass into those eyes staring so straight and fixedly at the 
fierce noonday sun. But she never stirred. She was dead! 


WALTER NOBLE. 














he Atroke of Five, 


I am a clerk employed in a large mercantile house in Lombard 
Street, and am in my twenty-third year. I live with my parents 
and other members of my family in an outlying suburb ten miles 
from the City, whither I journey by train every morning, returning 
in the evening. In the office I have gained a character for quiet, 
plodding industry. At home, I maintain my character for quiet, 
and am in addition considered a dreamy book-worm, and unsociable 
into the bargain. Iam of medium height, slightly built, and, it 
must be confessed, the reverse of muscular. I could never dis- 
cover that I possessed other than commonplace features ; and the 
same verdict, only perhaps less qualified, would probably be given 
by others. Thus much about myself it is necessary to state before 
I attempt to relate that which befell me on the morning of March 
24, 1886. 

On the evening of March 23, I had been for the first time to 
see the Lyceum ‘Faust.’ If I am a lover of books to unsociability, 
I also carry love of the drama to extravagance: at least, so I used 
constantly to be told in the family circle a year ago, for I go to 
the play less frequently now. I was, in fact, an inveterate ‘pitite,’ 
and seldom a week went by, especially during the season, without 
my visiting one of the West-end theatres. 

As early as six o’clock on the afternoon of the 23rd, I had taken 
up my position outside the pit entrance at the Lyceum, with the 
result of a seat in the front row. ‘ 

The performance enthralled me. Being no linguist I had 
read no more than a translation of the work of Goethe, and I was 
therefore untroubled by doubts as to the textual rendering of the 
original. For three hours I lived in the land of Romance, I 
sympathised with the actors in the tragedy. With senses and 
nerves strung to the highest pitch of sympathy I concentrated my 
whole attention on what passed before me. And yet I very soon felt 
that sympathy becoming absorbed in the evil genius of the play! 
Gradually the influence grew upon me, until Mephistopheles exer- 
cised over me a greater, an immeasurably greater charm than 
any other personage in the play. 

My heart warmed to this scarlet prince of darkness! His 
plausibility played upon my fancy in the beginning, his ingenuity 
fanned my fancy into admiration, his unfathomable cunning turned 
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admiration to unholy reverence! The supreme badness of the 
fiend won me over to the wrong side in spite of myself. The in- 
fluence of the fiend intoxicated me. Each poisoned arrow of subtle 
sarcasm struck acute enjoyment into my soul. All through the 
play, when the fiend was on the stage, my eyes saw no other form, 
my ears heard no other voice. But on the Brocken, I absolutely 
revelled in the majesty of the fiend ! 

No thought of the actor influenced me. For the time I 
thought only of this demon as the demon. The power of im- 
agination was very strong within me. 

As I walked from the theatre to the station I could not repress 
a momentary feeling of shame and wonder that my sympathies 
had been so completely given to the wrong side. Who but myself 
had ever witnessed ‘ Faust,’ and enjoyed the play from this stand- 
point? Who but myself had gazed at the picture from the reverse 
side, and delighted in it? 

The thought was fleeting, and the unanswered questions did 
not vex me. My mind quickly returned to its demon-worship. 

As we reached Flower Bank, my suburb, the hands of the 
station clock pointed to a quarter to one. I walked down the 
platform, through the little gate at the level crossing, and on the 
accustomed way home. I had noticed no other passenger quit the 
train at Flower Bank. 

In walking from the station to my father’s house I usually fol- 
lowed anarrow foot-path that runs between the boundary fence of the 
railway and the boardings at the backs of the gardens of a road of 
Queen-Anne houses parallel to the line. After a quarter of a mile 
these houses end, though the path continues, and my way lay 
diagonally across a field, which brought me opposite to the turning 
into our own road. 

I had proceeded about a hundred yards from the station along 
this path. My mind still dwelt among the weird scenes of the 
evening. I was crossing a wooden bridge spanning a ditch that 
interrupts the footway. All at once I became sensible of a gliding 
footstep behind me. 

The right fore-arm of a stranger was thrust beneath my left 
arm, and a strong hand grasped the muscle of my arm. 

I started terribly, and looked sharply round. The night was 
very dark, but I could make out that the man was tall and thin, 
and somewhat inclined to a stoop. A long close-fitting cloak en- 
veloped him from neck to heel. He wore on his head a large 
sombrero that effectually concealed his features. 

The stranger continued to move onward, and in spite of my 
intense surprise I could not choose but move onward too. For 
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half a minute neither of us uttered a syllable. Then my com- 
panion bent his head until it was near mine, and in a deep, solemn, 
not unmusical voice, spoke. 

‘You must allow me toaccompany you,’ he said. I stammered, 
faltering, that his company would afford me pleasure, if our ways 
were identical. I was filled with fear which I tried hard to 
suppress, and it was with difficulty I succeeded in keeping my 
limbs from trembling violently. 

He took no notice of my words, but glided forward with silent 
steps, his hand still grasping my arm. How like was this tall, 
lithe, bending figure; this deep, penetrating voice, to the form 
and voice of the weird image present in my mind! My imagina- 
tion, already stimulated and overwrought, was ripe to surmise the 
supernatural. Was I dreaming, or had the prince of fiends come 
himself to seek me out because of my ungodly fascination ? 

My companion spoke again : 

‘You have been present at—“ Faust.”* The tone had in it 
no note of interrogative inflection. It seemed to state with 
authority known, undeniable fact. 

‘Yes,’ I managed to murmur, after a short pause of speechless 
surprise. How could he know where I had been? 

‘And did you admire—Mephistopheles ? ’ 

I started painfully. Whence came this strange dark being to 
probe the inmost thoughts of my brain? What was he—man or 
devil ? 

The tone was one of grim banter, and reminded me of the 
caustic utterances of the Evil One, that I had gloried in during 
the evening. 

‘He was grand—magnificent !’I said with enthusiasm, in spite 
of my fears—in spite of my wonder. 

‘Ha! ha! A clever performance—a fair imitation; but not 
counterfeit—no, no: not counterfeit! Wait until you see the 
real Satan! Ha! ha! ha!’ He hissed the last words into my 
ear, and the laugh that followed them was hoarse and blood- 
curdling. 

I fairly shook with terror. My knees knocked together as I 
walked. I felt the perspiration gather on my brow. 

Thank God! here was the field. At the other side of this 
field was the first lamp-post of my own road—the first light I had 
seen since leaving the station! How the jet flickered its invita- 
tion to safety, its welcome that awaited me! Now I would bid 
good-night to my dark companion, and go home: run home, as 
fast as my legs could carry me—run! run! run! 

I gathered courage from the distant friendly light, and said : 
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‘My way lies across this field. If you still continue by the 
path, I am afraid I must leave you.’ 

For the first time my companion arrested his gliding walk, 
and stood still in the pathway. He regarded me for a moment; 
then said slowly : 

‘Leave me? Leave me! Boy, you little know to whom you 
speak! No. You cannot leave me. You shall not leave me. 
Shall not—neither now nor evermore!’ The words were hissed 
rather than spoken, with hoarse, vibrating distinctness. The 
strong hand closed round the puny muscle of my arm. Madman? 
yes, or devil! I felt it worse than useless to resist, and yet 

‘Help!’ It was a short sharp cry that burst involuntarily 
from my lips; not resolute enough to summon aid. 

My companion’s left hand was thrust with lightning rapidity 
into his bosom, and with the same movement the gleaming blade 
of a knife protruded through the right breast of his cloak, and 
pressed against my side. 

‘One other sound like that, and I leave you with this in your 
heart! Now let us go on.’ 

On again together. My heart was as if turned to lead in my 
body ; but the very intensity of my fear gave me coolness and 
resolution. I would humour him, I would agree with him, I 
would stay with him ;—for this there was no choice, but I would 
stay with simulated willingness. An attempt to escape, or the 
faintest cry, would now, I knew, mean death. We skirted the 
field in silence, and were once more between boarding on our 
left and the Railway Company’s fence and quickset hedge on our 
right. This path, as I knew, ended in a frequented road a quarter 
of a mile ahead. 

The knife had disappeared, but the left hand of my companion 
was still buried in his bosom. There was a silence of some three 
or four minutes, broken only by the sound of my companion’s 
measured gliding footsteps and my short nervous tread. 

At last he broke the silence with once more solemn, low, precise 
articulation. 

‘You came by the last train?’ 

‘I did.’ 

‘ At what time does the first morning train pass here?’ 

‘Five o’clock, I think.’ 

‘You think! Come, boy, be sure.’ 

‘ Five o'clock.’ 

‘Good. In that case we shall spend exactly four hours to- 
gether, for it is now one o’clock.’ 

Now one o'clock! Onlyone! That meant that only a quarter 
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of an hour had passed since I left my train. Impossible! It 
could not be. An hour—two hours—must have gone by since 
then. And must I spend four hours more with him? Sixteen 
times as long as I had been in his company already, if this man 
spoke truth regarding the time? Absurd! But this man did 
not speak truth; this man 

A distant church-clock chimed the hour, and then struck—one! 

Something must be wrong with that church-clock. Three was 
the hour it meant to strike, not one. But what did this man 
mean when he said ‘ We shall spend exactly four hours together ?’ 
Could he mean that he would leave me then, and escape from the 
district by the early workmen’s train? If he did, I would have 
the police on his track before the sun was fairly above the horizon! 
He should be locked up this very morning—locked up for a danger- 
ous—that was if he were not a Oh, how the cold bony hand 
clutched my arm! 

We were drawing near the road. Through the darkness of the 
night I could just distinguish the shadowy forms of houses sparsely 
built: but no lights in the windows. No lights to encourage 
me—and warn my companion. I fancied I could hear the measured 
tread of the policeman on duty. 

The railway on our right now ran through a deep cutting. 
The path we followed led inwards from the edge of the embank- 
ment. A hundred paces on, an old disused bridge arched over the 
line, which from the station to this point was singularly straight. 
Beyond the disused bridge a curve commenced, and a furlong from 
the first bridge a second bridge, newly built, spanned the line, 
the curve still continuing. Where the path turned inwards from 
the railway a tall untrimmed hedge rose a few paces from the 
railway fence. The hedge took the place of the fence as right- 
hand enclosure of the path, and between hedge and fence there 
was entrance to a wedge-shaped grassy slope, which stretched to 
the foot of the masonry of the bridge. I had strolled down this 
slope in daylight, and knew that near the bridge, where the earth 
had once been dug away, the slope changed into a steep descent 
to the level of the lines; though immediately next the fence the 
descent remained gradual. 

As we approached the entrance to the slope between hedge 
and fence, I bore somewhat to the left of the path, hoping my 
companion would notice no break to the right. In my over- 
anxiety to keep to the path I must have palpably pushed against 
my companion, for his right hand clasping still more tightly my 
arm, and his left diving once more beneath his cloak,— 

‘Fool!’ he hoarsely muttered. ‘So you still desire to tread 
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again the paths of man? We shall see to that ere long. Mean- 
while come my way.’ 

Resistance was madness; but, as I yielded, the last ray of 
hope of deliverance went out in my heart. Abandoning myself 
to I knew not what, I suffered myself to be led from the path of 
comparative safety and probable succour. In the power of this 
monster, bent on Heaven knew what, I might as well be in the 
heart of an African jungle as in the lonely hollow at the base of 
this old bridge. A terrible calm came over me, like that which I 
had read of experienced by men in the clutches of some wild 
beast. Surely here was no distant analogy ! 

As we descended the grassy slope, and my companion chose as 
if by instinct the easy downward path into the hollow, the deep 
sepulchral voice that had uttered few words during the latter part 
of our walk spoke in a louder tone than before, but still with the 
same clear, penetrating emphasis. 

‘The pit before us is opportune. Come, get you down, young 
man. Here we shall have no interruption, and I have much to 
say to you—before five o’clock !’ 

We stood in what indeed was little short of a pit. Behind us, 
and to the right, a grassy wall of earth twenty feet high; to the 
left the moss-covered masonry of the old bridge; in front the 
railing that divided us from the line, on the level of which we now 
stood. 

‘Yes, we are safe from interruption here,’ continued my 
tormentor. ‘Nowdoas I bid you, and, remember, at the smallest, 
deviation from my command your life is forfeited—before its time ! 
You see that star overhead?’ pointing upwards, ‘it is the North 
Star. Fix your eyes-on the North Star, and do not remove them 
until I tell you.’ 

I bowed assent, for fear clogged my tongue; and, raising my 
head, I made a desperate effort to look steadily at the star. 

He continued speaking. 

‘You visited the theatre known as the Lyceum last evening. 
You sat at the left-hand end of the first row in the pit. I sat 
within a few yards of you, in the last box on the lowest tier.’ 

I kept my eyes fixed steadily on the star. Some effort was 
necessary, to enable me to sustain the terrible tension of my 
nerves ; and this effort of gazing fixedly at the North Star, and 
knowing that on this action of gazing my life for the time de- 
pended, was a relief to my whirling senses. But I started as I 
gazed upwards. I dimly remembered having seen once or twice 
between the acts a solitary, dark, gloomy face in the box nearest to 
me; which, whenever I had noticed it, seemed to be regarding 
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me earnestly. So wrapt up had I been in the play, that, though 
I now remembered the searching scrutiny of my face by the dark 
eyes to the left, at the time I had been practically unconscious of 
it. 

‘Yes. I watched you from the box farthest from the stage, 
in the lowest tier of boxes on the left side of the house. I have 
occupied that box many nights, very many nights,’ he sighed 
wearily ; ‘ but,’ he added with deep, tremulous, terrible emphasis, 
‘I have sat there, night after night, in disguise: yes, in human, 
earthly disguise !’ 

His voice rose, and gathered more awful, vibrating intensity 
with every word. I gazed upwards still, but the star danced before 
my vision like phosphorus in a vessel’s wake. 

‘In the guise of a man have I sat there! In the garb of a 
mortal!’ he almost shrieked. Then, his voice lowering to deep, 
quivering, unearthly tones, ‘Cast. down your eyes, O child of 
man, and know me for what I am!’ 

I threw up my arms and staggered backward. What was this 
I saw before me ? 

A dark haggard face, shining with a pale green light. Arched 
eyebrows, hooked nose, gleaming teeth. The tall .bending body 
clothed in a black flowing robe. A dark skull-cap on the head. 
Two long arms stretched towards me, the bony hands and fingers 
shining with the same green light that illuminated the face. 
Thin green smoke ascending from face and hands! 

What was this—vision or reality? Where was I—-in dream- 
land or in—-Hell ? 

The grinning lips moved: 

‘I am—the Devil!’ 

I neither breathed nor stirred. The grinning lips moved again. 

‘Know now with whom you are dealing: with the King of 
Darkness—the Evil One—Satan—the Devil—call me what you 
will!” 

My breath came in stertorous respirations. I placed my hand 
on my brow: my brow was cold and clammy. I moved my foot: 
the damp grass was beneath it. I looked upward: the pale cold 
stars smiled mockingly upon me. 

No.—I was not dreaming. 

All at once I heard a hurried footstep on the narrow path 
above. It must be some belated wayfarer, some mortal who would 
help me. I opened my mouth, but the tongue clave to the palate. 
Before I could articulate, a flaming hand and gleaming blade were 
upon my breast, and a flaming face a foot from mine! 

I fainted... . 
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When I recovered my senses, the Satanic form was bending 
over me. 

‘Come, come! I give you no further grace to conquer this 
folly. If you cannot be calm now, you die without further fuss. 
If you choose to live a little longer, stand up, attend, and be 
sensible. Now, which is it to be?’ 

With a stupendous effort I managed to rise to my feet and 
stagger to the wall of the bridge, one strong bony hand grasping 
my limp arm. [I leaned against the masonry, and obtained relief 
from contact with the dank moss-covered stones. 

‘ You elect to live—a little longer ?’ 

I nodded feebly. 


‘I thought so. I studied your face and head pretty closely 
with eye and glass during the evening. Your face is common- 
place enough, but it is a wonderfully clear mirror of your mind. 
Your mental homage to—my imitator was, for instance, plainly 
written on your face. Then I studied your head, for, you see, 
you wear your hair closely cut. You are tenacious of life, and 
concentrativeness is very strongly developed. Is it not so?’ 

Damp shining fingers passed carefully over the central surface 
of the back of my head. 

‘Just as I thought. Now in combativeness,’ feeling behind 
the ear, ‘you are deficient. That, too, I found out through my 
glass. Ha! ha! an immortal has to keep abreast of the sciences 
of man, my friend; I studied phrenology once, in the guise of a 
student.’ 

If there was comparison in my feelings just then, I was glad 
when the cold fingers were removed from my head. 

‘So you appreciated Mephistopheles—the sham Mephistopheles, 
eh? Well, I grant youit is a fine performance, a wonderful mimi- 
ery—for a man! I have sat, in my guise of mortal, and watched 
this mimicry of myself many nights, very many nights. It has 
pleased my fancy, it has flattered me—with the sincerest flattery. 
I have over and over again watched carefully the players; and 
over and over again, still more carefully, the spectators. And 
until this night, young man, no mortal has witnessed those scenes 
and, in his heart, thrown in his lot with Mephistopheles. You 
never took your eyes off this mock Satan; and as you gazed, I 
read in your face admiration, awe, and even reverence; anon 
exultation and gloating, then again only admiration.’ 

A reader of thoughts! but could I wonder at that in 

‘ And since you fell so deeply in love with the sham demon, 
I, the real demon, determined—ha, ha!—to reveal myself to 
you!’ 
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Surely the night must be waning now! The pale blue stars 
had changed their positions since my enforced contemplation of 
the only stationary body amongst them. And if the night was 
waning, daylight must ensue. And surely daylight would dis- 
sipate this fiend—or phantom! OrI should awake—no! I was 
awake already. Oh God, that I could think all this a dream! But 
if not a dream, what was it? what ? 

‘Mortal, it is time to tell you why I followed you, and sought 
you out alone. Can you guess?’ 

I shook my head. 

‘I brought you alone to a lonely place for the forming of a con- 
tract the like of which you saw made in the early part of that play. 
You are to sell your will to me!’ 

His voice, calm and dispassionate for some time past, returned 
to that hissing horrible emphasis which had characterised his earlier 
utterances. 

‘You are to sell your will to me! But do not think of reward, 
like the reward of youth that the spurious spirit held out to his 
victim. I offer no reward—but eternity with me! Give me your 
hands, and look in my eyes !’ 

I placed my limp numbed hands within the cold bony hands 
held out to me. The dark face, less lurid now, but shining 
still, came close to my face. Dark fiery eyes transfixed my 
eyes. 

We stood thus, motionless, for I know not how many minutes. 
Then, without movement or flicker of the steady gaze, the hands 
were withdrawn from mine, and gently waved to and fro before 
my face. Then back to their grasp of my hands. 

‘Do you surrender your will to my will?’ 

I no more than heard the words. Some mental cord seemed 
to have snapped. I heard and saw distinctly, but I did not connect 
what I heard and saw with thought. Instinctively I repeated : 

‘I surrender my will to your will!’ 

A long pause. Then with subdued triumph my companion 
spoke : 

‘You are in my power—mind and soul and body—in the power 
of him you call the Evil One!’ 

The deep voice sounded metallic and far away. I felt no 
longer an actor in this grim scene by the old railway bridge, but 
a beholder—even as I had been a beholder of the Brocken’s 
hideous orgy. I could now converse dispassionately and mechanic- 
ally, for I felt that the power of speech had returned. But the 
power of intelligent thought had gone, and with it all sensation 
of fear. 
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My companion’s eyes never relinquished their steady gaze into 
mine. He spoke again: 

‘ How far advanced is the night ?’ 

‘It is almost four o’clock,’ I said, peering closely at my watch. 

‘Four. In another hour the first streak of dawn will show in 
the east. And in another hour—at five, I think you said—the 
first morning train passes this place.’ 

‘The train is due at Flower Bank three minutes past five.’ 

‘Come then; let us move from here, and stand upon the 
metals.’ 

No wonder at this proposition, no curiosity concerning motive 
disturbed the calm of the stupor into which my senses had merged. 
My hands still in the grasp of the hands of my companion, his 
eyes still on mine, I was pushed gently to the fence. The fence 
was low here, and the hedge broken. I stepped over with little 
difficulty, and he followed. 

Once more I leant against cold stone. It was the inner wall 
of the arch. Our hands and eyes were still joined; the former in 
firm, clammy grasp; the latter in mutual unflinching stare of 
horrible intensity on the one side, and apathetic stupor on the other. 

We stood in silence. The distant church-clock, the sound of 
whose chimes had reached us from time to time, chimed the 
quarter after the hour. 

‘What was that?’ The questioning voice sounded far away as 
the chimes. 

‘ A quarter-past four.’ 

‘Then we have three-quarters of an hour more of this.’ 

‘Is that all?’ I asked languidly. 

‘ At five this ends.’ 

‘Do we part then?’ 

‘For a time.’ 

‘And where do I go then ?’ 

‘To Hell.’ 

The words, the hoarse tone, did not disturb me. I felt only 
dimly puzzled. 

‘How do you mean?’ 

‘ At five you die.’ 

‘ At five I die!’ I repeated dreamily. ‘How?’ 

‘ By suicide.’ 

Suicide! What was that? I used, to know—but now—no: 
I could not think. 

‘Tell me,’ I said wearily, ‘how? I do not understand.’ 

‘By laying your body across these metals. The early train 
will do the rest.’ 
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‘Ah!’ 

Ding—dong—dell—ding—dong. Half-past four from the 
distant church spire. 

A pause. Eyes and hands unaltered. At last: 

‘What of you?’ I asked. 

‘I look on.’ 

‘But you will be seen !’ 

‘No.’ 

‘No! How is that?’ 

‘ Because I am invisible.’ 

A pause of minutes. 

‘I am invisible to all mortals on this earth—save you. To 
you I have revealed myself—before taking you to my realm for 
ever.’ 

Ding—dong—dell—ding—dong : ding—dong—dell. 

A quarter to five. The figure opposite seemed more distinct 
in form and outline. Yet sunrise would not be for more than an 
hour. 

‘Yes. Sunrise is not until six o’clock. And you will never 
see the sunrise.’ 

That my thought was read occasioned me no surprise. I merely 
repeated, dreamily : 

‘ And I shall never see the sunrise !’ 

‘Never! Ha, ha, ha!’ A fiendish laugh. ‘This morning 
you breakfast with Pluto! With Pluto? No,no. With me! 
With Satan in his own realm!’ 

The deep sepulchral tones once more : 

‘ Now lay yourself across this line of rails, your shoulders resting 
on that far band of steel, your feet pointing to me—so. And fold 
your arms across your breast—so. And keep your eyes steadily 
fixed upon my eyes. That is well. Now, if you move limb or 
muscle, this steel blade of mine must do the work instead of the 
steel wheel of the engine. But the engine will be better and 
quicker. Hark! Ihearit! The train has left the next station.’ 

Langford Station is one mile and a quarter from Flower 
Bank Station ; therefore three-quarters ofa mile from where I lay. 

He—in the long cloak and skull-cap, stood by the side of the 
line, a yard from my feet. His expression was one of fiendish 
exultation, but the pale green light on hands and face seemed to 
have vanished in the grey light of earliest dawn. He went on 
speaking : 

‘Hark! the sound grows more distinct. You must not move 
your eyes from mine, for if you break——hark! the hour is 
striking ! how punctual they are here!’ 
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Ding — dong—dell—ding—dong :—ding—dong—dell :—ding 
—ding—ding—dong.- Ding. Ding. Ding. Ding. Ding. 

As the last stroke of the distant clock died on the air, and the 
noise of rushing wheels grew louder and louder, I closed my eyes 
to shut out the horrible form in front of me. I turned my face 
to the right, and reopened my eyes. Within thirty yards of me 
was the hissing, snorting locomotive. I saw the engine, I heard 
the shriek of the whistle, and—I came to my senses! 

I came to my senses, but awoke from no dream. The same 
second I saw the engine the mesmeric spell that had bound me 
was broken ; that same second I knew my position ; and that same 
second I doubled my legs and body over my head, and executed 
the one gymnastic feat of my life! 

As my body rolled into the six-foot-way a demon yell burst 
from the other side of the rails. I saw between earth and air a 
figure in a flowing robe, with outstretched arms and naked knife, 
in the act of springing upon me!. . 

When I recovered consciousness this time, I found myself in 
the porters’ room at Flower Bank Station. My head, pillowed upon 
rough corduroy, was supported between the knees of a porter. 
Before opening my eyes, my ear caught some of the conversation 
going on around me. 

‘’E’s bin and well nigh done for this poor young gen’leman,’ 
said one voice. 

‘But was done for himself, poor-lunatic! They’re bringing 
him this way on a hand-truck,’ said another. 

‘Hollo, Bill, what did you find about the pore man? Any- 
thing as’ll tell us who he is ?’ 

‘ A brass-ticketed hotel-room key, a purse full of sovereigns, 
a packet of phosphorus, and six programmes of the theaytre! No 
clue to his name or where he come from.’ .. . 

It was some days before I knew that my companion of that 
terrible night was a gentleman who had been out of his mind for 
years, his mania being that he was the Devil! He had escaped a 
week before from the custody of his friends, taken rooms, without 
causing suspicion, at the Grosvenor Hotel, and spent every evening 
in witnessing Mr. Irving’s ‘ wonderful mimicry’ of himself! On 
every other point he had been not only sane but intelligent. 


ERNEST W. HORNUNG. 


Vet. LXIV. NO, Ccvtiil. 
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Not long after the Christmas of 1880 I had occasion to consult a 
physician on the state of my health. He asked me a few ques- 
tions, and then told me that there was nothing organically wrong 
with me, but that I wanted rest and change. 

‘I can give you,’ said he, ‘a prescription, or a dozen prescrip- 
tions, but they won’t do you much good. You have been running 
down for some time; you must get away from your work, get 
away from your old surroundings. You're not married? So much 
the better in your case.’ 

‘Where am I to go to?” said I, as I handed over the fee. 

‘ Anywhere,’ he said, ‘ but take no books with you.’ 

I was very sorry to leave Oxford, sorry to leave my work on the 
Greek particles—which I regret to say is not finished even now— 
but the great physician’s mandate was not to be disputed. And 
so it came to pass that I found myself at the historic town of St.- 
Eloi, which, as everybody knows, is in the very garden of France. 
Iam bound to come to my bicycle pretty soon, so I cannot stop 
to let fall a word or two about the antiquities of St.-Eloi, its tower 
of Charlemagne and its magnificent cathedral. St.-Eloi is very 
well known to English youths, and English youths are, or were, 
only too well known to St.-Eloi. I found a good number of these 
young gentlemen in the place, some who had just left school, 
some who had taken their degree, some who were ‘going in’ or 
had gone in for Woolwich and Sandhurst. All of them had come 
with the idea of learning French, and all, or nearly all, carried 
out that project by avoiding Frenchmen in every possible way, 
and keeping strictly and religiously to the society of their own 
compatriots. And now I must interpose a remark here. Horace 
says, ‘Czlum non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt.’ But 
this is certainly not true of the holiday-making Briton who goes 
to the north or centre of France. The sky is the same, not one 
whit less gloomy than our own English firmament, but the dispo- 
sition is changed. The stolid insular unbends. The man who 
walks down Bond Street or Piccadilly as if on parade, without 
venturing to stop to look even in a printseller’s window, will in 
Dieppe or Boulogne stand for five minutes looking at the baskets 
of prunes in a grocer’s window, or gaze with the deepest interest 
on the bill-posters of the ‘ Petit Journal ’ or of Colman’s mustard. 
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And so I, who in England would have been mindful of the dignity 
of a Fellow of Balbus, and have regarded the youngsters I have 
alluded to with pious horror, found no difficulty now that I was 
in France in fraternising with them. Yes, I write it boldly, in 
fraternising with them. I went with them to their particular 
café, I played écarté with them, and tried to learn billiards; I 
drank ‘ bocks’ and smoked the atrocious French cigarettes in their 
society. Nay, I went even further than that—but those exploits 
do not concern me now. Let me come to the bicycles. It was in 
the early part of the spring, in March, that some beautiful weather 
aroused in the minds of my young compatriots the enthusiasm for 
bicycling which was destined to drag me along with it. They 
could nearly all ride; the roads were, as all French roads are, 
magnificent, and there are numerous villages near enough to St.- 
Eloi to be within an hour or two’s riding. My young friends 
would ride out to one of these villages, have a ‘déjeuner 4 tout 
casser, as they say, and come back in the afternoon in time for 
dinner. I found the café rather dull without them, and thought 
that the expeditions must be very pleasant. I said once that I 
wished I could join them, whereupon there arose a perfect chorus 
of voices all urging me to learn. 

‘You’d manage it in no time,’ said one who had himself just 
learned. 

‘It’s as easy as possible,’ said another enthusiastically ; ‘in less 
than a week you'll be spinning along at a tremendous rate.’ 

I feebly objected that I was too old, that I was too heavy, that 
I might fall off the machine and break my spectacles and hurt 
myself. I cited Plato de Republicé on the late-learner, and was 
about to quote Theophrastus on the same subject, but my ancient 
examples were all overborne with modern instances. Everybody 
could remember somebody over thirty, and weighing—well, per- 
haps it’s best not to say how many stone—who had learned to ride 
a bicycle, learned quickly, and learned without any accidents. If 
I would only try! I was not quite persuaded, but I said I would 
think of it. So I did, and the idea of learning to ride seemed more 
and more pleasing. At last I ventured to speak of it to a lady with 
whom I was on the friendliest terms. I must explain. Iand one 
or two of my young compatriots were living at a ‘pension’ pre- 
sided over by a polyglot lady. Among the inmates of this esta- 
blishment was a certain widow of charming manners and very 
pleasing personal appearance. My young friends, who all knew 
her, said that she was either a Pole or a Hungarian. Educated at 
public schools, they didn’t distinguish these nationalities very 
clearly. None of us could pronounce her name, much less spell 

@2 
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it; we always called her ‘the Countess.’ It was stated that her 
husband had been killed in a duel, and that she had been the 
cause of the fatal combat. The Countess was a most amiable lady, 
and was extremely polite to everybody. But I think she distin- 
guished me with her special regard. At first it was not easy to 
cultivate her acquaintance; for she could speak only very broken 
English, and my French was simply a figure of speech—or want 
of speech. This was provoking, as I sat by her side at dinner. I 
could only show my admiration by frequently passing the pepper. 
But after a while we managed to chat a good deal. We didn’t 
employ either French or English singly, but both, and so we 
generally understood each other pretty well. When I alluded to 
the bicycle project in conversation with the Countess, she was 
much interested. Why should I not learn? Too old!—dw tout, 
du tout. If I was not dans ma premiere jewnesse, I was still 
young—mais oui—quite young. She cited a proverb, ‘ L‘_hommea 
toujours lage de son cceur.’ She had to repeat this proverb 
three times before I understood it, and what I then replied need 
not be recorded. But, in reference to the bicycle, I said I feared 
I should look a little ridiculous perched up on a machine. 

‘But no, my dear Monsieur Briggs,’ she replied, ‘ you need 
have no fear to be—how do you call it ?—ridiculous. I know that 
you are trés savant, and les savants make not ordinarily des courses 
de vélocipede. But that makes nothing ; you will have the glory 
to be the only savant who rides a bicycle, and the only rider of 
bicycles who is savant also.’ 

These arguments pretty well decided me. The next evening 
there was a dinner given by one of my young friends to celebrate 
his twenty-first birthday. We became very festive as the even- 
ing wore on, and then I communicated to my host my resolution 
to learn to ride. I said I would begin the very next morning 
early. We at once made this resolution public, and it was re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm. My health was drunk, and 
then everybody sang, ‘For he’s a jolly good fellow, &. Then 
they drank to the future bicycle champion—Professor Particles, 
that was what they called me. I must have been very much 
excited myself, for I remember I wanted to begin that very night. 
Still, I wished they had not persisted in singing ‘ Rule Britannia’ 
through the quiet streets of St.-Eloi; and I rather objected to a 
repetition of ‘For he’s a jolly good fellow’ in front of my ‘pension.’ 
I was afraid it might disturb the Countess. I did not begin early 
the next morning ; 1m fact I didn’t feel very well, and lay in bed 
till déjew ver. Then I took a rather gloomy view of things in 
general, and I told the Countess that I was afraid I should never 
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succeed in becoming a bicyclist, and that I thought I wouldn’t try ; 
but she assured me that I was not likely to fail in anything I 
seriously undertook. I was certain to succeed in whatever I 
attempted ; she was sure of that. But it was dangerous, very 
dangerous, she thought. She should tremble for me. And, after 
reflection, she thought I had better renounce the project. But 
this completely settled me. I felt that I could not let the 
Countess think I was afraid, and so that very afternoon I went 
round to make arrangements for having lessons. I had a sense of 
satisfaction when I had my hours fixed and could tell everybody 
that I ‘take my first lesson to-morrow.’ I little knew what was 
in store for me. Disappointment met me at the outset. I was 
to have lessons at three francs an hour from a M. Carman, who 
let out machines, and occasionally sold them. I had taken it asa 
matter of course that these lessons would be given in some large 
shed or yard where I should be screened from the gaze of the 
vulgar, and be protected from their comments, which were not 
likely to be very flattering. I found, however, that M. Carman 
had no yard, and that I must make my first attempts in the pub- 
lic road. But he assured me that the road was very quiet, and 
pointed out that all the small boys would be in school when my 
lessons were going on. So with a heavy iron machine, commonly 
known as a ‘ bone-shaker,’ we set out for the particular road he 
had fixed upon. It was very quiet. (n the one side there was a 
pile of buildings which served as hospital, workhouse, and lunatic 
asylum, on the other the town cemetery. The surroundings, I 
felt, were neither flattering nor encouraging. Still I began. 

‘The first thing Monsieur must learn,’ said M. Carman, ‘is 
how to keep his balance ; to do this he must put one foot on the 
step and with the other propel the machine, holding the handles 
firmly to keep the head straight. Monsieur will soon do this. It 
is very easy.’ 

It wasn’t at all easy. I did not doit soon. J took two days 
to learn it. Exactly and literally for those first two lessons I did 
nothing more than hop despairingly behind that dreadful machine. 
And while I toiled and perspired M. Carman looked on calmly and 
smoked cigarettes. At dinner on the second day the Countess 
asked me how I was progressing. She was afraid I had fallen off 
the machine and hurt myself. I replied unblushingly that I had 
not had a single fall. It was quite true. For I had never suc- 
ceeded in"getting on the thing at all. But though I hadn't 
fallen, the machine had. And it always fell upon me. It was 
very heavy and of iron, remember, and I was very much bruised 
about the nether part of my lower limbs, Bunt worst of all was 
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that I couldn’t help feeling how ridiculous it was. Just think of 
it! Iam rather short, rather heavy, and by no means young. 
My demeanour is (ordinarily) grave and my appearance dignified. 
I am a Fellow of my College and hope to be made famous some 
day by my work on the Greek particles. And yet here I was, 
hopping most energetically after a rusty old velocipede of anti- 
quated shape, while the perspiration rolled down my face in very 
copious streams. Certainly I had got the complete change the 
physician recommended. On the third day’s lesson I at last suc- 
ceeded in getting into the saddle. I need hardly say that I 
immediately fell over, dragging the machine with me, and so 
commenced a fresh series of bruises on another part of my person. 
M. Carman’s ease was now at an end. He had more than he 
could do to hold me in the seat and keep me from falling. He 
did this pretty well, but he couldn’t prevent—and certainly 
I couldn’t—the machine from running into the wall on one 
side of our practice-path and into the trees on the other. The 
wall was not damaged much, but I think every one of those trees 
must hear the marks of that dreadful velocipede. However, I 
was marked a good deal worse. And all this took place—all this 
hopping and plunging and tumbling took place in a public road. 
The spectators were not numerous certainly, but were remarkably 
attentive. There was one old pauper in particular who lived in 
the workhouse at the side of the road. He was always there. As 
sure as I turned the corner of the road, I found him on the look- 
out. It was quite disgusting to see the air of senile satisfaction 
with which he watched my struggles and my falls. The worse 
they were the more he seemed pleased. As I rose, panting and 
breathless, from some particularly severe encounter with my 
machine, I was sure to meet his eye, and his smile of supreme 
self-contentment used to irritate me a good deal. Every day he 
had a store of feeble jokes which he used to let off on M. Carman, 
and I am under the impression that he spent hours in devising 
something fresh to say on the next morning. Then there were 
the idiots from the asylum. They came along every morning in 
the charge of two keepers, and their feeble minds were affected so 
powerfully by my evolutions that the keepers politely requested 
me to wait till they had turned the corner and were out of sight. 
There were two or three girls who with books and satchels went 
every day to the hospital. They were being trained as nurses, 
and, though not much over twenty, had chosen Mrs. Gamp’s side 
of the profession. These girls didn’t say anything, but I could 
hear them tittering and giggling among themselves. This was 
exasperating. I fiercely resolved that when I had made myself 
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quite perfect ’'d come by some morning on my machine and 
astonish them by my graceful performances. Another source of 
affliction was the occasional visits of my friends, who came every 
now and then to see ‘ how I was getting on.’ They were generally 
kind enough to say that I was ‘ getting on nicely,’ but this in- 
formation did not console me much, as I generally fell over or ran 
into a tree immediately afterwards. I carefully refrained from 
speaking of my exploits to the Countess, but one day at dinner, I 
think it was after my fifth lesson, she said with a bland smile : 

‘IT hear that you make great progress with your machine, 
Monsieur Briggs.’ 

‘Doing fairly well, Madame,’ I replied. 

‘And you have not hurt yourself, I hope, my dear Monsieur.’ 

‘ Nothing worth mentioning, Madame,’ I replied. 

Yet I had at that moment six strips of sticking-plaster on 
different parts of my person. 

‘Have you been as far as Bulliers, yet Monsieur, on your 
machine ?’ she continued. 

‘ Not quite, Madame,’ I said, and I almost blushed as I spoke. 
For Bulliers was sixteen kilométres (7.e. 10 miles) off, and the 
greatest distance I had made unassisted was in reality about as 
many yards. So I hurriedly changed the subject of conversation. 
But the very next morning, shortly after I had begun my lesson, 
I saw the Countess herself coming down the road towards my 
scene of action. The time was very inopportune tome. I had 
already fallen once and torn—some of my clothes; I was hot and 
dusty, and just as she came up my teacher was saying in a dread- 
fully distinct voice : 

‘Be not afraid, Monsieur ; I will hold you firmly in the seat.’ 
And then that dreadful old rusty iron ramshackle machine! There 
was no transforming that into anything decent, but I did my best to 
do away with the bad effect of M. Carman’s words, to assert my in- 
dependence and goalone. Alas! Homer’s verse came true of me: 


4 ‘ , > 4 \ 4 > 2.8 > “~ 
Sovrycev 8 recwv, dpdByoe St redxe ex’ aire. 


For the ponderous thing soon got out of my control, plunged on 
wildly for a few paces, and then fell with acrash. I just managed 
to escape running into the Countess and fell right before her in 
the road. I draw a veil over the subsequent scene. I dared not 
dine at the ‘ pension’ that evening, and it was more than a fort- 
night before I ventured to make any allusion to my bicycling. 
Then I said, ‘ Madame, I have ridden to Bulliers to-day.’ The 
Countess was delighted at the intelligence and was kind enough 
not to ask me if I had fallen. (I had, twice.) Some time before 
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this took place, however, my lessons had ceased. I had rather 
more than a dozen, though I had been told that two or three 
would be quiteenough. Then, with M. Carman’s best wishes, still 
mounted on my bone-shaker, I left the quiet practice-ground and 
boldly took to the highway. I was very nervous about meeting 
carts and very much annoyed that people would cross the road in 
such an inconsiderate way. Just as I was getting on nicely some 
one would come right in front of my machine, and in trying to 
avoid him I generally fell down. Whereupon these unfeeling 
people, instead of appreciating my metive, would be derisive. 
After a turn or two I got more confidence, though my machine 
still described a good many involuntary curves. And after a day 
or two I found I was quite an object of terror to the children and 
the ladies of the neighbourhood. And not without reason either, 
for in my first ride of any length I smashed a gate, ran into an 
old woman’s barrow, knocked over a child (she wasn’t much hurt 
and I gave her five francs), carried away a rail-fence, and so 
frightened a pig that he ran into the river and was nearly drowned. 
It was a proud day for me when I gave up my ‘ bone-shaker’ and 
took to a 50-inch machine. Still my happiness was not quite 
unalloyed, for I now found out it was possible to fall over the 
handles—a method of reaching the ground I had not previously 
tried. I put my new discovery into practice with much vigour, 
and my great work on the Greek particles was seriously in danger 
of never being finished. Once I was so shaken that I had ignobly 
to walk back with my machine, once I had to be carried back. 
Even at that stage I had misgivings. ‘ My dear fellow,’ a friend 
said, ‘ you must give it up. Geta tricycle—a good solidly built 
tricycle. You might do something with that.’ But I persevered, 
and at last was able to join the youngsters’ excursions. Nay, more, 
I had an excursion of my own to which they were not invited. I 
asked the Countess to déjeuner ata village about a dozen kilo- 
métres off. She drove in an open carriage and I rode on my 
machine. I had a new one over from England. I kept up with 
the horses easily, and every now and then darted ahead a little 
distance to show her how fast I could go if I liked. She seemed 
to enjoy the excursion very much, and as I helped her down from 
the carriage she looked at me and said: 

‘Said I not to you, Monsieur Breegs, that you would succeed— 
that you will succeed in anything, if you try? You have only to 
make the attempt.’ 

And she looked away from me again. 


R, SHINDLER, 
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Dear Cousin Henrp. 


CHAPTER I. 


ASKING THE WAY TO LODORE, 


Ir all came of stopping to look over their garden-gate ! 

Of course it did! but then when one is young and sociable, 
and hasn’t spoken to a pretty girl for a fortnight !—but I will 
tell you all about it from the beginning. 

I, Cyril Braughton, had come northward for a solitary expedi- 
tion among the English Lakes. It was unknown ground to me, 
albeit I had gone half round the world in the three years’ ‘ tour- 
ing’ that had succeeded my Cambridge days. This was a new 
and very pleasant territory, and—thanks to magnificent weather 
and easy boots—I had decided that walking is the most enjoy- 
able thing in the world, when my progress was one day arrested 
in the following manner. 

Stepping briskly out in the direction of the Borrowdale my 
road led past the garden of a wonderfully picturesque house, and 
I halted for a second look. 

The afternoon was warm and I had been on foot since day- 
break ; the shady trees and slopes of green turf looked most in- 
viting ; but, above all, the sound of merry laughter and the sight 
of flitting girlish forms in the distance filled me with a desire to 
enter. At once I cast about for the best means of accomplishing 
this. 

Could I find a mad dog and send him rushing in to alarm the 
ladies, myself, attracted by their shrieks, hurrying to the rescue ? 

In the first place, there were no mad dogs handy; in the 
second, the cavaliers, whom I could see on the tennis-lawn, 
would doubtless be equal to the occasion and might look askance 
at an interloper. 

Should I, then, groan heavily, and fall down in a fit or a 
faint ? 

These, I feared, were deceptions not easily practised, my most 
fervent wish being insufficient to change my sunburnt hue to an 
interesting pallor! Besides, the road was so thickly covered with 
fine drab-coloured dust that I shrank from being rescued by such 
bonnie lasses after a voluntary roll in it. 

‘Ah, well!’ thought I at last. ‘Tl e’en walk boldly in, ask 
the way to Lodore, or beg a glass of water—anything to get a 
nearer view of those sirens !’ 
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No sooner said than done. 

Quietly I unlatched the gate and advanced along the gravel- 
walk bordered by laurel-hedges. 

Suddenly a cry of joy broke from a lady seated in a wicker 
chair on the lawn. ‘It is Henry! Dear cousin Henry!’ she 
exclaimed, and with a smile of delighted recognition on her face 
she rose and hastened towards me. 

This was very pleasant, but all the same she was not the one 
I wanted. She was dressed very nicely in a fresh muslin gown, 
but she had a lace cap on her head, and was at least forty years 
of age! 

However, I recollected that she was not addressing me, and 
looked round for ‘Cousin Henry,’ who, I supposed, must have 
followed me in. But no one else was in sight, and by the time 
the good lady had reached my side—quite speechless with her 
run down the sloping path—I saw she had made a mistake, and I 
determined to profit by it. 

No sooner had she taken breath than she pressed my hands 
warmly In her own. ‘We did not expect you until to-morrow!’ 
she began. ‘How nice this is! Dear Henry! welcome to 
England! Are you too old to give your aunt a kiss?’ And she 
held up her face to mine. 

‘Oh! you are my aunt, are you ?’ said I to myself, and, though 
rather dismayed by the rate at which we were proceeding, I 
saluted her plump cheek heartily ! 

The next moment the whole flock hastened up. 

‘More aunts, I hope,’ thought I, as a bevy of smiling, bewitch- 
ing girls surrounded us. 

‘Your cousins, Henry!’ cried the elder lady, in a flutter of 
glee. ‘ Have they all grown out of your knowledge?’ 

‘Quite!’ I answered, truthfully enough, and then—thinking 
that I might never have so good an opportunity—‘ May I not 
take a cousin’s privilege?’ I asked, and kissed the whole party 
without more ado! 

There was but slight remonstrance among them, the only one 
who rebelled being the Rector’s daughter and ‘ not a cousin!’ as 
the rest informed me with delicious peals of laughter. 

It may have been the sweetness of forbidden fruit, but, anyhow, 
I would rather have kissed her than all the rest. 

By this time I had begun to feel quite at home, and when 
they carried me off into the drawing-room for afternoon tea, no 
one would have guessed I was there for the first time ! 

‘Cousin Henry, how did you like Australia?’ asked one fair 
damsel, handing me a cup of tea, while another poured cream into 
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it, and a third—a wonderfully captivating little thing with big 
blue eyes—picked out a lump of sugar for me with her own little 
finger tips. 

‘Ah! Australia is it ?’ I thought again, treasuring up all hints 
for future use. 

‘Very fairly,’ I replied to my first questioner. ‘ Another bit 
of sugar, please!’ I begged of Miss Blue-eyes. ‘You will find 
me quite a sweetheart—sweet tooth, I should say!’ 

This might have been an elaborate witticism, judging by the 
fresh burst of silvery laughter which greeted it. 

I was uncommonly comfortable, the very centre of attraction, 
and receiving friendly glances from all sides. Even the Rector’s 
daughter broke into an occasional demure smile that made her 
look prettier than ever. 

‘You must remind me of all your names,’ I said, surveying 
the group of sisters with approval, and thereupon they introduced 
themselves. 

‘Cousin Fannie,’ tall and fair. 

‘Cousin Minnie,’ blue eyes. 

‘Cousin Florrie,’ a charming brunette ; and two little fairies, 
Lil and Lou, brimming over with smiles and fun. It would not 
be easy to find a brighter, pleasanter little party. 

‘How you've grown, Henry!’ said a male voice presently. 
‘You did not promise to be any great size when you left 
home.’ 

The young men had finished their game by this time, and fol- 
lowed us in for refreshments. No doubt it was trying to them to 
see the whole attention of the girls diverted from themselves and 
given to a stranger; but, however great the provocation, I never 
saw anyone so evidently put out as the man who had just spoken. 
The rest were chatting and laughing, not paying much heed to 
me, but the one in question had the ugliest expression of discon- 
tent on his face that you can imagine. 

He was an ugly little beggar, to be sure! Stumpy in figure, 
with small eyes and sandy hair, he was rapid and restless in 
movement and reminded me strongly of a ferret I once had at 
school. 

He came and planted himself in front of me with the above 
remark, waiting for my reply with a sour smile upon his face. 

‘I beg your pardon! grown, have 1?’ was my answer. ‘I 
should recommend a sea voyage for pulling anyone out.’ 

The girls tittered, all but the Rector’s daughter, who looked a 
little anxious, for in my desire to speak carelessly, I was treading 
on the little man’s corns. 
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*I should think you found those long legs of yours somewhat 
inconvenient on board ship,’ he retorted, with a sneer. ‘ How long 
were you making the passage ?’ 

‘About forty-eight days,’ I answered, rather uncomfortable at 
thought of a string of questions. My ferret, I began to see, had 
his suspicions, and I could not ignore him or refuse to answer. 

‘What was the name of the man who went out with you?’ 
was the next inquiry. 

This was a teaser ! 

‘Oh, that fellow! let me see!’ I began, with well-assumed 
ease. ‘I am a poor hand at remembering names. Aunt! can you 
help me ?’ 

It was a bold stroke, that! 

To hear me call his mother ‘aunt,’ rather took him off his 
guard. 

‘Why, Henry, it was Robert Hunt!’ exclaimed the lady in 
surprise. ‘Poor young fellow, surely you have not forgotten him 
already, my dear?’ 

‘Rather misty, eh!’ said the ferret grimly. ‘ Forgetting the 
name of the man you lived with for years!’ 

‘The fact is, we drop our regular names out there,’ I said. 
‘ Poor old Bob! he generally went by the name of Damper amongst 
us.’ 

‘What was your nickname, Cousin Henry?’ asked the fair 
Fannie, thinking the ferret had monopolised the post of catechist 
long enough. 

‘Possum!’ I replied, with a smile, glad to turn towards her, 
and amused to see how all the girls, except the Rector’s daughter, 
evidently took my part and were vexed at the other man’s 
behaviour. 

‘Do move away, Malcolm!’ said his sister, the blue-eyed 
Minnie. ‘I want to ask Cousin Henry to tell us some stories of his 
adventures!’ ; 

‘Quite the hero!’ said Malcolm, moving unwillingly aside. 
‘As Cowper says: 


How much a dunce that has been sent to roam, 
Excels a dunce who has been kept at home !’ 


‘In that case,’ said I, with the appearance of perfect good 
humour, ‘ would it not be well for every dunce to have a turn at 
travelling ?’ 

‘Had you there, Malcolm! Had you there!’ cried the other 
young men, while again the ripple of girlish laughter sounded 
through the room, 
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There was now a general request for a tale of bush life; so, 
summoning up all my courage—my cheek, as you might perhaps 
call it—I went to work. From various books of travel and descrip- 
tion I was able to glean material for a few lively anecdotes, trust- 
ing that my auditors had not read the same works. 

If I coloured my sketches a little vividly, it may be forgiven 
by those who delight to watch sparkling eyes and wonder-parted 
lips, and to hear long breaths of relief when rescue comes in time 
to the peril-stricken wanderer. 

I had now quite established myself in the good graces of the 
family, and, but for Malcolm’s increasing disapproval, should have 
felt exceedingly jolly. 

One other circumstance, only, made me a little uneasy. The 
Rector’s daughter, one of those troublesome girls who read every- 
thing and have fearfully long memories, had evidently recognised 
part of my narrative as being borrowed. She had started sud- 
denly and given me a quick look. I wason thorns, when Malcolm 
unwittingly came to my aid. He had taken a chair near hers, and 
scowled at what he took for a glance of intelligence between us. 
He whispered angrily to her and she drooped her head. I could 
have kicked him for daring to bully her, till I remembered that it 
was no business of mine; but I was glad to see that she drew 
slightly away from him with a look of something like disdain upon 
her face. 

‘Well, we must be going, Mrs. Norton,’ said the other young 
men presently. ‘Thanks for an awfully jolly afternoon!’ and 
with a sharp interchange of jokes and farewells with the girls, 
they departed. 

The sisters then retired to dress for the evening meal. Now 
was my time to retreat without offence, and in as dignified a 
manner as I had entered. 

‘Will you allow me,’ I began to Mrs. Norton, ‘ to run down 
to the inn and make myself a little presentable? Iam really 
ashamed of my dusty appearance! ’ 

The fact was, I knew the deception could not last much longer, 
and with that ferret’s eyes upon me my part was a doubly difficult 
one to play. 

But I was not destined to resign it yet! 

‘Henry, my dear! I will not hear of your going!’ Mrs. Norton 
cried. ‘Have you any baggage at the inn?’ 

‘Only one small valise,’ I answered, without thinking, and 
then stopped short in dismay. 

But Mrs. Norton was quite unmoved. 

‘The bulk of your luggage will follow in a day or two, I 
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suppose,’ she said. ‘ Your valise shall be fetched this evening. 
Meantime go and have a wash, Henry; your old room is quite 
ready, next to Malcolm’s, you know, on the first floor.’ 

She would evidently have shown me upstairs herself, but for 
Malcolm’s impatient plucks at her sleeve. 

‘He is going to impart his suspicions to her!’ I muttered, . 
more and more convinced that Malcolm had found me out, and 
meant to make me suffer for it. ‘Puppy! I should dearly like 
to knock him down.’ From this you will see that I had quite 
forgotten my own very doubtful position in a houseful of strangers, 
who were all, with one exception, treating me in the most delight- 
ful way. 

I easily found the room assigned to me—a pleasant, sunny 
little apartment, clean and white, and smelling of lavender. 
‘Just the room for a returned wanderer,’ I thought, with a sigh 
of envy. ‘By Jove, Henry is a lucky dog, whoever and wherever 
he may be!’ 

‘Oh! yes, I like him very much—very much indeed!’ ex- 
claimed a sweet treble voice, so clearly that I started. 

No one was in sight, but on glancing carefully round I per- 
ceived that a second door in my room was perforated with good- 
sized holes in the upper panel, for purposes of ventilation, perhaps. 
They were covered on the other side with what looked like dresses 
hanging up, and this, coupled with the sound of voices, told me 
that I was near the girls’ domain. 

You must give me praise for making all possible efforts to 
inform them of my vicinity. I tramped about the room, whistled 
and sang; but still no pause was noticeable in the conversation of 
my fair neighbours. 

And I was the subject of it! 

‘The change in him is quite remarkable!’ Fannie was saying. 
‘ We were always fond of Henry, but I cannot say he used to be 
particularly interesting. ‘Silent and reserved when he left Eng- 
land, he seems to have developed into a capital talker now. And 
so bright and affectionate, too !’ 

‘Yes! rather pleasant to have such a cousin come home,’ 
observed Florrie complacently. ‘He is very good-looking; don’t 
you think so, Kathleen ?’ 

Kathleen, I understood, was the name of the Rector’s daughter, 
and it was clear that the others had a good opinion of her judg- 
ment, from the way in which they waited for her reply. 

I must confess I waited, too, and in some trepidation, for 
here, if ever, she would reveal her doubts. 

But, bless her heart! she never breathed a word of them. 
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‘Lend me a couple of hairpins, duckie,’ she began, and the 
swish of a brush was distinctly audible. ‘I don’t intend to say a 
word about Mr.—what is his name ?—about Cousin Henry—until 
I know him better.’ 

‘ Brava discretion !’ I cried to myself. ‘ But I wish she had 
used my name. It is so very inconvenient for a man not to know 
his own surname!’ Here, with a laudable amount of splashing, I 
plunged my face into cold water and the next few remarks were 
lost in the rubbing and scrubbing that followed. But when I 
emerged they were still at it! 

‘I intend to wear my blue muslin to-night!’ cried Florrie. 
‘Will you put on your lilac, Fan? We may as well look nice for 
Cousin Henry.’ 

‘« Beauty when unadorned is most admired!”’ laughed merry 
little Minnie. ‘I’m too lazy to dress up, so I’ll leave you three to 
receive his undivided attention.’ 

‘Pray don’t include mein your list!’ exclaimed Miss Kathleen 
haughtily, and they all laughed. 

‘Do you know, I think you pleased him most of all!’ said 
Fannie. ‘ Dear Kathleen, I, for one, don’t wonder,’ and there was 
the sound of an affectionate kiss. How I envied them both! 

Tea was just then announced and I descended to the dining- 
room. Here sat my new aunt very comely and happy, before the 
tea-tray, mauve ribbons in her cap and a smile of especial sweet- 
ness for me as I entered. 

‘ All right so far!’ thought I, a load falling off my mind as I 
perceived that Malcolm had not been successful in imbuing her 
with his doubts. 

That young gentleman had dressed with elaborate care, snowy 
shirt-front, white tie, and all: but, in spite of his obvious and 
somewhat malicious desire to make me feel uncomfortable, I, in 
my rough brown travelling suit, was as fortunate in pleasing the 
ladies as he in his daintier attire. 

We were soon as merry as grigs. I rattled away, attempting 
to keep the conversation general if possible, and, for once in 
my life, was almost unable to do justice to the good things spread 
before me. 

‘Henry, you are eating nothing!’ Mrs. Norton cried. ‘Girls! 
do look after your cousin. Oh! Henry, does it not seem like old 
times? If only your dear mother could see us now!’ 

‘Don’t talk of her, aunt!’ I begged, with unfeigned emotion, 
for I was by no means certain whether Henry’s mother was still 
in the land of the living, and it would have been highly suspicious 
to appear ignorant on such a point. 
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‘You are like her, I think,’ Mrs. Norton went on, surveying 
me critically. ‘Malcolm, you can best remember dear Aunt 
Lydia. Do you not think Henry resembles her ?’ 

‘I haven’t thought about it,’ replied Malcolm rudely. Then, 
seeing that all the girls were putting their heads on one side and 
trying to decide the question, he added spitefully: ‘ For my part 
I don’t consider him at all like Henry, and I don’t believe he is 
the same man!’ 

A thrill of dismay ran through me, and a mouthful of muffin 
stuck in my throat. 


CHAPTER II. 


KNAVE OF HEARTS, 


THE girls looked at their brother in great astonishment, but 
Mrs. Norton laughed. ‘So Malcolm was saying to me before supper,’ 
she remarked. ‘ As if anyone else could come, and call me aunt, 
and know all about his cousins and the house and everything, as 
he does! Besides, I saw again directly his likeness to my dear 
lost: sister.’ 

‘I certainly do not fancy myself looking much like a disguised 
ruffian,’ I said, laughing with a fair show of ease. ‘Dear aunt, 
what villain would dare molest you, while you have so stalwart a 
defender as your son there ?’ 

This compliment was designed to please Malcolm. He had the 
vanity to accept it, went on amiably with his supper, and I could 
breathe again. 

Miss Kathleen had been looking at me all this time with an 
amused expression; and though she had not spoken, I was more 
than ever convinced she guessed my secret. I began to wonder 
how long she would keep it. 

I have no great faith in the powers of silence of womankind; 
and, moreover, Miss Kathleen, for all her demure ways, had a 
gleam of mischief in her bright eyes. 

I did my best to propitiate her by extra politeness, but could 
easily see that it made no impression whatever. 

‘Cousin Henry, you will have a long round of visits to pay,’ 
remarked Fannie presently. ‘Where do you intend to go first ?’ 

‘Now, where should you think?’ I returned, with a sudden 
inspiration. ‘ Each of you ladies must give a guess, and then I’ll 
tell you my plans.’ 

It was a most successful dodge. 

‘I guess you'll go to Uncle John’s in Scotland for the shoot- 
ing,’ cried Florrie. 
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‘No,no! Upto London for a little gaiety,’ suggested Fannie. 
‘Colonists always want to go sight-seeing when they come home.’ 

‘J rather think he’ll go to Aunt Marian’s, because of the girls,’ 
put in Minnie slily. ‘Madge and Laura have grown so pretty, 
Cousin Henry, you'll be quite surprised.’ 

‘Ah! Minnie, you are the witch!’ Icried exultingly. ‘What 
lodestar like a pair of bright eyes?’ They all laughed, and Mrs. 
Norton observed that after so long an absence I must not dream 
of leaving for many a day. ‘ That is, if you are comfortable,’ she 
kindly added. ‘Did you find your old room as snug as it used to 
be?’ 

‘ Pleasanter than ever,’ I answered, unable to resist glancing 
wickedly at the girls; whereupon Fannie looked at Minnie, and 
Florrie looked at Fannie, while the full horror of all they had said 
—blue muslins, looking pretty, praises of Cousin Henry—flashed 
upon them. 

‘It’s that stupid cupboard-door, they murmured, greatly 
abashed. ‘ And it’s solong since anyone had that room! Cousin 
Henry, promise to forget every single word we said! It was all 
the merest rubbish, and we didn’t mean it a bit!’ 

I yielded to their entreaties, and we all adjourned to the 
garden, whither Mrs. Norton, who had been detained by a visitor, 
presently joined us. 

‘ Our Rector, Mr. Ferriss, has just called,’ she said, ‘and wishes 
to see Malcolm, Henry. Will you kindly go and find him? I 
fancy Kathleen and he went down to the little arbour there.’ 

I sped away at once, none the less willingly for an idea I had, 
apart from jealousy, that the girl would not object to any inter- 
ruption. 

They were there, and their voices were distinctly audible 
through the evening stillness. 

‘ Malcolm, I tell you I never saw him before! And I will not 
say another word.’ 

It was Kathleen speaking. 

‘Oh, hang it all!’ I cried; ‘here I am unintentionally 
eavesdropping for the second time to-day.’ And I gave an impa- 
tient call. 

Malcolm’s voice, however, loudly raised with anger, drowned 
mine. 

‘I will not have it!’ he foamed. ‘I will not stand it, I tell] 
you. Iam certain that you know him—say yes or no!’ 

If the dusk did not deceive me, he seized her hand roughly 
as he ended, and a low cry, part fear, part pain, broke from 
her. 2 
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‘Malcolm!’ I shouted. ‘Malcolm! do you hear me? You 
are wanted.’ 

Out he came with a look of fury, and, hearing my message, 
departed sullenly. 

Miss Ferriss imagined that I, too, had gone. 

She was leaning against the open window of the little summer 
house, and presently a low, deep sigh escaped her. 

Moving a pace or two nearer I came into view of her face. 

The moonlight fell on it, showing her very pale, with a look 
of sorrow and perplexity in her eyes that made me long to ask 
what her trouble was. 

This I dared not do, knowing how such a question would be 
met by a glance of cold, offended pride; and I had just resolved 
to slip away unseen, when all of a sudden her head went down 
on her folded arms, and she broke into a flood of despairing 
tears. 

We men are apt to be moved by the sight of a woman’s grief, 
and those sudden tears overcame my resolution. 

Probably I should have thought less of them from Fannie or 
her sisters, but Kathleen struck me as heing of a very different 
nature—one which I fancied would bear a good deal before break- 
ing down in weakness—one which would weep in loneliness, as 
now, and show no trace of it to the world. 

I stepped from the shadow of the trees and spoke to her. 

‘Miss Ferriss, are you in trouble—pain?’ I anxiously in- 
quired. 

It was as I had expected. 

She started back and made a violent effort to conquer her 
emotion. 

‘Why are you here? How dare you play the spy on me?’ 
she cried, her voice trembling with mingled grief and anger. 

‘ Indeed, indeed, Miss Ferriss, you misjudge me!’ I protested. 
‘It was only in the hope to be of service ——’ 

‘That will do!’ she interrupted haughtily, ‘ Pray say no more 
about it, Mr. Braughton !’ 

‘Braughton!’ It was my turn to start now! 

How, in the name of wonder, had she found out my name? 
And why, once knowing it, did she choose to favour my fraud ? 

She was clearly provoked with herself for having let it slip, 
for her voice, next time she spoke, was far more conciliatory. 

‘We must go in,’ she said. ‘They will be wondering what 
has become of “ Cousin Henry.” Cousin Henry, at least,’ she 
added, looking at me significantly, ‘so long as this scene is not 
alluded to within doors.’ 
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Before I could question her further she had left me to my 
own meditations. 

It was plain that her last words contained a hint. I was to 
be silent on the score of her trouble, she on that of my name. 

There was something puzzling in all this, and, more than ever 
disposed to stay and clear it up, I returned to the house. 

Mr. Ferriss, Kathleen’s father, was still there, and I was 
introduced by Mrs. Norton as: ‘Henry, my dear nephew.’ 

‘Will they never use my surname?’ I impatiently asked 
myself. Even to the servants it was ‘Mr. Henry,’ and I was 
getting a little anxious. 

The Rector, evidently a great friend of the family, was talking 
pleasantly to the girls when I entered. He was scarcely beyond 
middle-age, but had a look of delicacy that struck me at once. 
His colour would suddenly fade on the least excitement, and the 
over-bright eyes and white transparent hands all showed a lack 
of bodily strength. 

‘He has never been the same man since his wife died,’ 
whispered Minnie, to whom I spoke of this. ‘ They say that his 
heart is affected and that another shock might kill him any day. 
Kathleen is perfectly devoted to her father.’ 

This I had already observed. 

The face so proud and cold to others was warmed with a smile 
of affectionate interest when he spoke to her, and once, as she had 
occasion to pass behind his chair, she stooped and laid a light kiss 
on his head with the sweetest little loving gesture imaginable. 

‘Are you not very fond of her?’ I asked almost involuntarily. 

Minnie’s answer was a warm one. ‘ We all doat upon her!’ 
she replied. ‘Strangers are apt to call her peculiar and reserved ; 
but, once knowing, you could almost worship her. There is one 
odd thing, Cousin Henry,’ she pursued confidentially. ‘She never 
used to care for Malcolm, and, between ourselves, I don’t wonder ! 
His temper would make any woman miserable, as we all allow except 
mamma. Kathleen used to dislike and avoid him more than 
anyone. Well, suddenly there was a change. It was just after 
Jack Ferriss (her brother, you know) went off to sea. She began 
to be so different with Malcolm, quiet and meek ; and, if she fired 
up now and then in her old way, she would look quite frightened 
afterwards. I can’t make it out, for I’m positive she doesn’t care 
for him really.’ 

Minnie’s story interested me not a little. 

I, too, had noticed Kathleen’s peculiar manner towards 
Malcolm—a sort of struggle between rebellion and submission. 
Under ordinary circumstances I should unquestionably have re- 
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frained from listening to family matters under false pretences, 
but here my sympathies were so completely on Kathleen’s side 
that all other sentiments were lost sight of. 

What gave that sneak, that ferret, that miserable young dog, 
as I viciously entitled him, power to claim the heart of such a girl 
as Kathleen Ferriss? What right had he to speak to her as he 
had done in the garden; to look at her with harsh, ill-favoured 
eyes, to leave her then in solitude and tears? There was some 
mystery here—what could it be ? 

‘Perhaps,’ I said to Minnie, who had waited for a reply, 
‘perhaps Mr. Ferriss approves of Malcolm’s attentions to his 
daughter ?’ 

‘ No, Henry, that is the oddest part of it,’ cried my companion. 
‘Mr. Ferriss does not approve of the affair at all. Yet Kathleen, 
who would go through fire and water for her father, who gives 
herself up entirely to his wishes and his will, appears bent on 
keeping friends with Malcolm.’ 

‘Are they not engaged ?’ I asked. 

‘Not absolutely. Kathleen refuses to hear of such a thing 
until she is twenty-one. But it comes to the same thing. Mal- 
colm is always on guard, will scarcely let her move without his 
leave, and gets almost frantic if she looks at or speaks to a stranger. 
What he will be as a husband I can’t think. He is certainly the 
most disagreeable lover that ever lived. Just hear him now, 
Cousin Henry.’ 

Mr. Ferriss, obliged to be at home at a certain hour, was 
anxious for Kathleen to go with him; Malcolm was equally 
desirous to escort her home later himself, maintaining that he 
wanted to hear one song before she left. Her father yielded the 
point and turned away, but glanced back, a little wistfully, from 
the door, as though he would fain have had his daughter with 
him. She met the look and withdrew angrily from Malcolm 
while her eyes flashed upon him. ‘I will go!’ she cried. ‘You 
must wait for your song until to-morrow.’ 

Again his scowling eyes were bent upon her and he stooped 
and whispered in her ear. The flash died out and a look of hope- 
lessness came upon her face. Seating herself at the piano she 
began to sing, wildly, defiantly almost, and yet with an undertone 
of great sweetness. 

Mr. Ferriss walked away alone, with downcast head,and Malcolm 
mounted guard beside the singer with a smile of triumphant 
malice or his face. 


How wonderfyl to me seemed the result of my thoughtless 
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frolic! A few hours before, I had been marching along, careless 
and gay; a momentary impulse had led me into the midst of this 
unknown family, and now here I was drawn into the focus of their 
hopes and interests. I could not sleep. We had all retired for 
the night, but I sat by the open window in my pleasant room. 

When my first scheme for getting quietly away had failed, I 
had resolved to be off at day-break, leaving a note of apologies 
and thanks, and hoping afterwards to be allowed to renew the ac- 
quaintance in my own right. This, of course, would have been 
the most prudent thing to do. 

But the turn affairs had taken, later in the evening, had made 
me call prudence cowardice, and determine to stay on at all 
hazards. 

When Malcolm had returned from seeing Miss Ferriss home 
he had been disposed to be more friendly with me; perhaps a 
moonlight walk with so fair a companion had soothed his nerves ; 
more probably he had hopes of finding me out in a private inter- 
view! At any rate, his amiability was now in the ascendant, and 
he proposed a pipe before turning in. 

I am ashamed to say that I disliked him scarcely less in his 
good-humoured mood than in his bullying one, and declined his 
offer with only a show of civility. 

Now all was silent in the house and my thoughts were of 
Kathleen Ferriss. Was she looking forth from her window, too, 
on lawn and lake and hill? or up to the glory of the starry sky, 
while the moonbeams brought again that strange, sad look to her 
face ? 

I suppose no one will believe that I was not in love; it is the 
actual truth, however. Freely I own to have been attracted by 
the girl; I was interested in what seemed to me an unusually 
pleasing character ; and felt, besides, great sympathy for what she 
suffered unknown to others. But that was all. 

With regard to Malcolm my feelings were not so easily ex- 
pressed. Antipathy of the strongest kind filled me at the mere 
thought of him! How had he gained such influence over this 
girl? What words had he whispered in her ear that drew her from 
duty to her beloved father? Not words of love! What secret 
talisman bound her to a man whom such a woman as herself could 
not but despise ? 

I had seen the struggle in her face when Mr. Ferriss turned 
away, the almost despairing look she had cast on her oppressor : 
but though she yielded, it had been fear, not love, that prompted 
the submission: there was a motive, and I could not conceive it 
to be a selfish one, that forced her on her hated way. 
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Puzzle as I might, ask myself as many questions as I chose, 
riddles they were, and riddles they were destined to remain, for 
that night at least. 

The early summer dawn was breaking when I at last threw 
myself down, and all my plans and perplexities vanished in a pro- 
found, dreamless sleep. 


CHAPTER III. 


AWKWARD QUESTIONS. 


WHEN I awoke next day it was as a giant refreshed. However 
dark the clouds seem over-night, morning is the time to look for 
the silver lining. 

What a peep into an earthly Paradise was the garden at Sunny- 
side as I sauntered out before breakfast ! 

There stood the gentle Fannie feeding her doves, which crowded 
round her with monotonous murmurs of content. 

Here came Florrie with a basketful of freshly-gathered flowers, 
while Lou and Lil, the white-frocked fairies, were darting over the 
lawn with peals of laughter. 

Did I not once more envy the unknown Henry as the girls 
cried out a gay good-morning, and came to deck me with flowers ! 

‘A lily, Cousin Henry!’ cried Minnie. ‘ A lily of the valley! 
Could anything be sweeter for a buttonhole ?’ and she held it up 
for my inspection. 

‘But see my rose!’ laughed Florrie. ‘Such a lovely bud, and 
a leaf made on purpose. Do take mine, Cousin Henry !’ 

‘“ How happy could I be with either,” fair cousins,’ I answered 
smiling. ‘The observation is a hackneyed one, but in this in- 
stance may I accept both offerings and thus secure to myself a 
double share of happiness ?’ 

‘ You talk like a book!’ smiled Fannie, as she offered to fasten 
my bouquet. ‘ How did you learn to be so complimentary in the 
Backwoods ?’ 

‘I assure you I did not learn it there! But to such as my 
present companions the plainest truth would appear a compliment, 
for truth itself could but whisper of their charms!’ 

How the girls laughed, and so did 1! How we descended from 
the highflown and went picking raspberries! how the little ones 
insisted on introducing me to their rabbits, and took my hands as 
if they had known me all their lives !—all these were exceedingly 
pleasant ways of spending half an hour before breakfast. 

‘How odd it must seem to you, Cousin Henry, to be sitting 
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down. to regular meals again!’ remarked Florrie, as we assembled 
at table. ‘I suppose you always sat on large stones round a bon- 
fire to eat your damper ?’ 

‘Oh! by the way, Henry,’ Mrs. Norton said, as she cnn my 
coffee, ‘the messenger who went down to the inn for your 
portmanteau came back saying that it was not there !’ 

That was not strange, for of course my bag had been left there 
in my own name. 

‘I’m sorry, aunt,’ I replied, ‘that you have had any trouble. 
T’ll run down soon and see about it myself—When Henry comes 
and I am ousted,’ was my mental addition. 

‘Henry, how are all the MacKenzies?’ Fannie inquired, 
alluding to supposed mutual friends. 

I heard her with secret consternation. This was the sort of 
question most to be dreaded. 

‘Oh! they are tolerably well,’ I answered vaguely. 

Unluckily the rest took the subject up. ‘Do they feel their 
loss very much?’ Mrs. Norton began. ‘Did you see much of 
them, Henry, after young Stewart’s death ?’ 

‘ Not very much,’ was my guarded admission. ‘There is very 
little visiting of any kind—not much time, you know.’ 

‘ What is Janet MacKenzie like now?’ pursued another inter- 
rogator. ‘Poor girl! it must have been a hard time for her.’ 

I nodded, and shrugged my shoulders with a sympathetic sigh. 

‘We never heard the full details of that story!’ Mrs. Norton 
exclaimed. ‘ Do,as a credible witness, Henry, tell us all about it.’ 

Now I was in a quandary indeed ! 

If the worst came to the worst I felt I must upset my coffee 
or see a wasp on the window, by way of making a diversion. 

‘It is a very long story, you know,’ I began, objecting and 
smiling rather feebly. 

‘ And you are so averse to telling stories!’ put in Malcolm, with 
a fiendish sort of grin. 

All the amiability of last night had vanished, and he was uglier 
and more suspicious than ever. 

‘Was she much hurt?’ demanded Minnie, reverting to the 
unlucky Janet. 

‘Not so very badly,’ I replied, making a chance shot, while the 
dewdrops of emotion started on my brow. 

The ‘ chance shot’ was a dead failure. 

‘Not much hurt, do you say ?’ cried one. 

‘ We heard she was nearly killed!’ exclaimed another. 

‘She has had to lie on her back ever since!’ the third con- 
cluded. 
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‘It is plain that Henry does not think much of that!’ observed 
Malcolm, with irritating distinctness. ‘ He, probably, finds it easy 
to lie, in any attitude.’ 

I controlled my temper with the utmost difficulty. 

I should have had immense enjoyment in taking Malcolm by 
the throat and shaking the senses out of his sandy little head. 
There was enough of ‘the truth that wounds’ in his speech to 
make the thrust a sharp one, and I longed to pay off scores for 
Kathleen and myself as well. But this would have ruined my 
future chance of helping her, which I was quixotic enough to 
hope to do; so, with a prodigious effort, I kept my wrath in hand. 

There was one good result from Malcolm’s sneer. It broke 
off the conversation upon the MacKenzie family, and this was 
not renewed during the meal. 

The girls were angry with their brother, and showed it by pay- 
ing extra little attentions to me. 

After breakfast came the jolliest time imaginable. The sisters 
one and all arrayed themselves in the jauntiest of aprons, and 
informed me that they were going to ‘ work!’ 

‘Henry, I am afraid you will be dull,’ Mrs. Norton said. 
‘Malcolm has planned to go for a long ride, and there is no one 
else to amuse you. How should you like to call at the Rectory ? 
Mr. Ferriss struck me as looking poorly last night, and he might 
enjoy the change of a little chat with you. He knows several of 
our friends out in Australia.’ 

‘ Then the less I see of him the better!’ I mentally ejaculated. 

To be sure the opportunity was a wonderfully good one for 
seeing Kathleen and strengthening my very slight clue, but I felt 
it would be dangerous work, and I must wait for another chance. 

‘ Bother the MacKenzies and all the tribe of mutual friends!’ 
I inwardly exclaimed. ‘They will be too many for me soon, I am 
sure of it.’ 

‘Indeed, aunt,’ I said to Mrs. Norton, ‘ there is no fear of my 
feeling dull. With your leave, I intend to turn busy bee, too. 
Girls! where is my apron? Iam a rare good housekeeper.’ 

Housekeeping, indeed! it was the greatest possible frolic. 

There was Fannie making pastry in the cool pantry with its 
wide window sheltered by the trees outside: it was fun for me to 
try to roll the paste out and get it all stuck upon the board; but 
I roused her ire at last, and she drove me off with a fierce brandish- 
ing of her rolling-pin. 

I fled laughing and came upon Florrie, who was dusting the 
drawing-room with a little white cap on to protect her pretty 
hair. 
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I begged for admission, and helped her vigorously. 

‘ Are we not good servants?’ exclaimed she, laughing merrily 
while instructing me how to shake my ‘wiper,’ as I ignorantly 
called it, out of the window. 

I did not do much damage here, beyond knocking down a 
flower-vase and spilling all the water over the table. 

Then Minnie went by with a load of peas to shell, and I offered 
to assist her next. 

‘ We always work on Saturdays,’ explained she when we were 
established in the garden with our baskets. ‘We like to help, 
and mother likes us to learn how to do everything.’ 

‘She is very wise,’ I said; ‘and the future masters of three 
happy well-ordered homes will thank her for it some day.’ 

Whereupon Minnie bridled and blushed, and looked so be- 
witching that I thought it would surely not be very long before 
someone fell in love with her bonny face. 

‘Fancy you girls,’ I said, ‘all hidden away in this green coun- 
try nest, and we Londoners having no idea of your existence !’ 

‘You colonists, you mean,’ retorted Minnie, with a surprised 
look. ‘Do you know, Cousin Henry, you seem to me much more 
like a Londoner than a colonist! I thought you would have had 
great rough hardworking hands and along beard. You always 
said in your letters that we should not know you again !’ 

We were getting on dangerous ground there, and I hastened 
to change the subject. Referring to our last night’s chat, I asked 
how long it was since Miss Ferriss’s brother left home. 

‘About a year, Minnie answered. ‘It was a very sudden 
thing. His father wished him to be a clergyman, and he had 
been at college for some time, when something happened to alter 
his views, and he went off to sea. I cannot help thinking there was 
something wrong, for Kathleen was so very, very miserable about 
it ; and, indeed, can scarcely bear to hear Jack’s name mentioned, 
even now. Of course I don’t know what he could have done, 
Cousin Henry !’ pursued the little maiden ingenuously. ‘ But do 
not young men sometimes play games for money and lose a great 
deal like that ?’ 

* Sometimes, I believe they do!’ I answered, unable to restrain 
asmile. ‘Minnie, you remind me of the old quakeress who said 
she had heard of such things as balls where the people took hold 
of one another and went turning round and round. An original 
description of waltzing, was it not ?’ 

I scarcely knew what I was saying, for excitement. Was not 
this an inkling of the truth? Was it not possible that Jack 
Ferriss had come to grief in some way, that Malcolm knew of 
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it, and held the knowledge as a means of keeping Kathleen in 
subjection ? 

It was not too dastardly a thing to credit him with, though its 
intense meanness filled me with fresh anger and contempt. 

‘ Did Mr. Ferriss feel very painfully the parting from his son ?’ 
I asked, with an attempt at nonchalance, for Minnie was looking 
at me half curiously. 

‘He was dreadfully disappointed that Jack should give up the 
idea of going into the Church,’ she answered. ‘But I fancy he 
does not think anything was wrong, for he often refers to what 
they will do “ when dear Jack comes home.” Kathleen used to 
say that it would break his heart if any evil came to Jack or 
herself,’ 

I was right then, no doubt! This seemed to make it quite 
plain. To screen her father from a blow which she feared might 
fall too heavily upon him, Kathleen had sacrificed herself and 
accepted Malcolm’s terms and offer of silence at so great a 
cost. 

Brave, noble girl! Now I could see how hard it was for her 
to let her father think she cared for a man he did not like, how 
bitter had been her regret last evening, when she saw him turn 
away, perhaps accusing her of selfishness, little knowing that her 
conduct was prompted by deepest pity and affection. 

Now to break the meshes of the net Malcolm had wound so 
craftily round his prey ! 

I certainly could not see my way clear to this. 

If only Kathleen’s confidence could be gained, my task would 
be easier—but what chance of that? Her pride, her every feeling, 
would revolt at the idea of interference, more especially from me 
whom she knew to be an interloper, likely at any moment to be 
detected and turned ignominiously from the door. 

‘Oh, if only I were really Henry!’ I cried, as difficulties 
thickened round me. ‘If I had but the right to stay and see the 
farce, as I first thought it, end in the punishment of roguery and 
the relief of innocence! As it is, may it not deepen into tragedy, 
and will not Kathleen Ferriss look back some day upon a wretched 
life the whole tenor of which a few words might once have 
changed ? ’ 

I had never shelled so many peas in my iife, and never again 
shall I hear the sharp crack of the breaking pod and smell the 
perfume of mint, a handful of which was then lying in the basket, 
without going back in fancy to the peaceful garden at Sunnyside, 
and recalling the mad schemes that flashed through my brain that 
day, for the relief of Kathleen Ferriss. 
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You see, there was so little time to be lost! 

‘Cousin Henry’ was expected that very afternoon, or, rather, 
would have been still expected but forme. Whatever could be 
done must be done at once. 

Ah! who is that unlatching the gate? Can it be the bearded 
stranger whom I am momentarily in dread of beholding? 


ETHEL READ. 
(To be concluded.) 











An Odd Fournep. 


CLEMENT FAUNTHORPE supposed it must be true—as friends on all 
sides told him—that spiritualism and transcendentalism, and many 
uncanny ideas of that kind, were capable of producing a very bad 
effect on people’s nerves, if they paid too much attention to them. 
It was certain that something was affecting his, and that in a 
somewhat unpleasant way, for sleep seemed to have deserted him, 
and life to have become a burden, and the pursuits that generally 
give pleasure to young men of his age had become as wearisome 
to follow as a dusty turnpike road in summer. He was conscious 
of a deep melancholy, of a sense of unsettled dread, and the 
immensity of things, and yet their futility, weighed him down; 
the veil which hangs between the seen and the unseen had become 
to him a wall, high as heaven, and of unconjecturable thickness, 
before which he constantly stood, no matter which way he turned 
his mental eyes; the great unanswered whence and whither, which 
all wisest men agree to leave also unasked, pursued him not only 
at night in those dark hours so fallaciously called small (which, 
when we have occasion to pass them thoughtfully and awake, are 
so weird in their length and suggestiveness), but had begun to 
obtrude themselves on him also on sunny mornings when the few 
clouds were high in the sky and glistening. In these circum- 
stances his face became pale and anxious, and he contracted a 
stoop about the shoulders in his walk, and his friends advised him 
toseea medical man. Especially his especial friend, Mrs. Welling- 
ton Wallace, urged upon him that really he ought to see some- 
one. 

‘My dear man,’ she said to him one afternoon, as he sat in one 
of her arm-chairs and looked dully at the cup of tea she handed 
to him, ‘you ought really to do something. Here you are, a 
young fellow reputed clever (which I don’t say I believe) and also 
moderately rich (which is more easily verified), with a tolerable 
position of your own, and half a dozen careers before you, and 
more than half a dozen charming women quite willing to marry 
you, and you are getting to look as if you had decimal coinage—or 
something else equally hopeless—on the brain ; you are getting 
positively haggard; you have become a thing of dark imaginings, 
you don’t seem to take pleasure in my society, and you look ata 
cup of my tea as if it were Oopack or Congo at two shillings the 
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pound! I have a great mind to drive you round this very day to 
see Dr. Farmer!’ 

‘I have nothing the matter with me, I assure you, or next 
to nothing,’ he answered, drearily smiling. 

‘ All the more reason you should see somebody,’ she said, with 
a laugh that was better than her logic. ‘Promise me, now, that 
you will do so at once.’ 

He promised, without much interest. 

‘I suppose you are not in love?’ the lady continued, looking 
at him keenly. 

‘Good gracious, no!’ he answered, with evident truth, and 
finished his tea without appreciation. 

Among the charming women who were willing to marry 
Clement Faunthorpe must be reckoned Mrs. Wellington Wallace 
herself; it was an open secret to all their acquaintance, and no one 
had much to say of it, except that it would be a very good thing 
for both of them, for whereas he seemed to lack ambition, and 
woefully to need a care-taker, she was very ambitious, and being 
childless and a widow, woefully needed someone to care for. Add 
to this, that she was still young, though a few years his senior, 
that both were beyond reproach in the matter of fortune-hunting, 
and that nature had been kind in the physical modelling of each, 
and the suitability of a match between them will at once be apparent 
to all except mothers with eligible daughters, who are proverbially 
hard to please. 

‘ He will never do anything, unless someone takes him in hand,’ 
confided Mrs. Wallace to a friend, one day. 

‘ My dear, there is no one so fit to do that as you are,’ answered 
the friend. 

‘I don’t say no, but I can’t propose to him myself,’ replied her 
companion, with a rueful smile. 

It would be difficult to say how it came about that Clement 
and Mrs. Wallace should both be travelling northward on the 
same night, or how it was that the latter disdained a sleeping 
carriage, contrary to her usual habit; but it is certain that the 
faculty of medicine had ordered bracing air for the former, and 
that the latter often paid visits to the Highlands, though generally 
six weeks later in the year. It resulted, then, from whatever 
combination of circumstances, that they were the sole occupants 
of a first-class carriage on the Great Northern Railway, on a gloomy 
night, which, as they left King’s Cross Station, seemed to bear 
about it an incipient storm. Mrs, Wallace disposed her maid in 
another part of the train, and arranged herself with a view to 
comfort, supplied with reading-lamp, maps, and a novel of the 
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lightest description, and Clement, opposite to her, feeling more 
nervous than usual, because of the condition of the atmosphere, 
watched her with a sense of thankfulness that he had not to face 
the journey alone. 

The train rolled away out of the station ; the lady settled her- 
self luxuriously among her rugs, lighted and fixed her lamp, and 
took up her book to read. ‘Now you may go to sleep,’ she said, 
nodding at him sweetly. 

‘ At this hour?’ he answered; ‘ besides, I never sleep in a railway 
carriage ; and then, I never sleep nowadays at all, worse luck!’ 

‘Oh! you must to-night!’ she replied, ‘ and I will be your 
guardian angel and watch over you.’ 

However, he did not; he sat and looked at her, and thought 
that she was really a very handsome woman. There was some- 
thing about the line of her nose, about the setting of her fine 
dark eyes, which was very admirable ; and that suspicion of down 
on her upper lip was attractive to so fair and smooth-skinned a 
man asClement. Then he looked out of the black window through 
the dull reflection of the interior, into the black night, and 
watched the lights in road and house and street as they hastened 
through the country, and wondered vaguely what kind of people 
had lit those lights, and whether joy or sorrow preponderated 
among them. He wondered if there were any spirits abroad to- 
night, and if so, why; if they had been summoned to gratify the 
mood of the curious or the passionate question of the scientific 
inquirer ; if they had come to answer the bitter cry of bereavement, 
or if they merely wandered, unseen and uncared-for by those who 
had loved them best in former life, powerless to avert evil or do 
good, as heart-sick and as sad as any who yet bore their mortal 
coil. Could there be any impotence so dreadful, any position so 
deplorable, as that of foresight which cannot warn, of knowledge 
which cannot help? As he looked, a great slow raindrop like a 
great slow tear fell upon the black pane, and glistening in the 
glimmer of the lamps beyond trickled down and down. It was 
followed by another and gradually thick and fast, the world 
around was full of rain, and the roof of the carriage resounded 
with it, with a close swarm of sound, and the lights outside showed 
bleared and flaming through the distorted tracery on the glass. 
He shivered and sighed. Mrs. Wallace looked up from her book. 
‘What, not asleep?’ she asked. 

‘ Never less so,’ he answered. ‘ How cold it is to-night!’ 

‘I am quite warm,’ she answered. 

‘I suppose the sound of the rain makes me cold,’ said he. ‘It’s 
dismally wet.’ 
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His face looked so wan in the dull lamplight that Mrs. Wallace 
felt alarmed. 

‘Dear me, I’ll make you some tea!’ she cried, with alacrity. 
‘Here, pull out my bag from under the seat for me. I'll show 
you what a fine practical apparatus I have there. I never travel 
without my tea: I couldn’t do it—so refreshing on a journey! 
nothing picks one up so quickly!’ 

Clement did as he was bidden; he roused himself from his 
melancholy duly to admire the complicated arrangement in brass 
and crystal from which vigour and refreshment were to be elabo- 
rated. Under its owner’s directions, he prevailed upon the 
polished saucer of burning spirits to retain its contents, and not cast 
them out deadly and impartial on all sides: he dived into recesses 
of eau-de-cologne, handkerchiefs, note-books, match-boxes, slippers, 
and every conceivable ‘ little thing’ that a handbag has to receive 
at the moment of starting on a journey, for the bottle of milk and 
parcel of sugar, and by-and-by was rewarded for his exertions 
by a cup of the promised tea. 

‘There!’ said Mrs. Wallace triumphantly; ‘now isn’t that 
very nice, very clever of me?’ She sipped her tea. ‘Dear! how 
the carriage sways about! are you sure we are not at the very tail 
of the train? I feel as if we were positively wagging!’ Here the 
greater part of the contents of her cup lurched over into space. 
‘Isn’t the tea very weak ?’ she asked dubiously. 

* Rather, I think,’ answered Clement. ‘It looks just a little 
washy, you know; however, I should like some more, if I can 
have it.’ 

He received and absorbed his second supply, but Mrs. Wallace 
appeared contented with the portion which had remained to her 
from one cup. 

‘I can’t think what tea it can be,’ she said ; ‘it’s uncommonly 
bad. I can’t believe it is mine.’ 

‘It’s nice and hot,’ answered Clement. ‘ Wakes one up too; 
I feel quite lively now. Suppose we have a game of chess. You 
know you owe me a revenge.’ 

Clement was fond of chess, and never went anywhere without 
his board and men. Mrs. Wallace was capable of a fairly good 
and often a very baffling game, and they had had many together, 
many hours of quiet flirtation when the science of the classic play 
was subordinate to the science of a play still more classic, and of 
wider practice and renown. 

‘I have often played cards in a railway carriage, but never yet 
a game of chess,’ said Mrs. Wallace. ‘Well, I am willing, but 
suppose we play for something ?’ 
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‘Oh! that’s sacrilegious,’ he answered; ‘one ought always to 
play chess for love.’ 

‘Well, after all, I have no objection,’ replied she, with a faint 
blush. ‘ Love be it then!’ 

Clement laughed: he felt unusually excited. ‘ Yes, our very 
best for love!’ hesaid. ‘ If you win, you shall have to love me, and 
if I win, I promise to love you.’ 

He produced a handsome set of chess-men, in red and white 
ivory, carved after the Staunton pattern, and made to fix on to the 
square of the board, which matched them in colour, being of red 
and white leather. Clement put the pieces in order, and as he 
did so, a sudden sweep of wind made the lamp flicker and burn 
low, and tore past the carriage with a rushing sound. 

‘What a night!’ said he, and shivered again. ‘ Mrs. Wallace, 
will you take white, and move first ?’ 

The lady did so. ‘King’s pawn two places, of course!’ she 
said. ‘I never can open any other way.’ 

Clement blocked the pawn’s further progress, and the game 
went slowly on. Mrs. Wallace, as though the love at stake were 
a serious matter, played her best, and considered long before each 
move she made, and he felt that it would be no easy matter to 
win, and did his part in silence. The wind swept again and again 
round the carriage with the harsh rushing sound, in which was 
mingled that of rain, thick-falling impetuous rain, lashing the 
walls and windows ; they, the occupants of the carriage, seemed as 
though sitting in a tiny alcove, in the midst of a general upheaval 
and convulsion, and the elements to be arrested in their course 
within an inch or two of them. Clement felt as though the 
slightest move on his part would bring him into all the fury and 
battle of them, and shrank together as he sat, that he might 
escape them. His nerves began to feel strangely tense, or he 
fancied so; his hands were hot and tremulous, and then the turmoil 
outside retreated to a long way off, and the only real thing was 
the carriage and its contents—the pattern of the rug on the floor 
with its much-stained wreath of roses, at which he stared absently ; 
the rim of gold round the chess-board, which glared up at him 
with amazing brightness and dazzled his eyes, and Mrs. Wallace’s 
plump white hand, which seemed always hovering over the pieces, 
with the sparkle of the jewels it bore radiating over it. The lamp 
flickered continually; the wind rocked them, their speed rocked 
them, and on they rushed through the blinding storm, with gusty 
draughts of air forcing their way in round the windows and through 
the ventilators, and falling on his face with a ghostly clammy 
touch, There came a thunder, a rattle, and a rapid shuttling 
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light in his eyes. Clement started, his heart beat violently, his 
head throbbed, he was almost paralysed with terror, but it was 
only an up-train passing them. 

‘Check to your king!’ said his adversary in her clear neat 
tones, and he collected his senses with an effort and applied him- 
self to the defence of mimic majesty as best might be. 

‘Ha, ha!’ laughed something with a mocking ring—‘ ha, ha!’ 
He bent his head and listened—wasitin the wind? ‘Ha, ha!’ he 
heard it again. 

‘Check to your queen!’ was borne in upon him, as from a dis- 
tance, and large, immense, enormous, he saw his queen, bishop, 
and castle threatened by his adversary’s knight at once! He was 
ashamed ; this was disgraceful, that Mrs. Wallace should so have 
the advantage against him. He became vividly concerned for the 
fate of his pieces, and made a brilliant move. ‘ Ha,ha!’ once more. 
He looked up at his companion, but her face was grave, and mind 
evidently altogether occupied with the problem of how to dim his 
late brilliancy ; he glanced round the carriage—nothing there— 
but the dull yellow walls, very narrow and seeming to rock, and 
bend in as his eyes rested on them; they straightened themselves 
up again, and he turned to the board to find himself in another 
difficulty, and this time hampered by the advance of a well-pro- 
tected pawn. The game was becoming awful to him; it assumed 
vast proportions, he struggled, it seemed with every nerve alive, 
strung to concert pitch, and that in a frail and tiny shelter among 
a howling conflict of the forces of nature, in a dim light, with a 
clammy hand now and again touching him on the brow, with a 
voiceless figure looming large and strenuous and dark opposite to 
him, and he himself as if iron-bound in silence, and with the 
power of speech denied to him till the battle should be done. 
Outside there was a battle; and within the raging of it he waged 
his little war, as awful to him, if not more so, because it must be 
done slowly without word or sign. For his life he could not have 
spoken. His head felt colossal, and seemed to spread wide on all 
sides of him yet without weight, and inside it was himself, vascular 
and intense, as within mysterious numbing walls, with absorbing 
interest and intelligence directing the movements of a long thin- 
fingered hand, which from a distance obeyed his wishes, and ap- 
peared to belong to himself. There was a little peal of laughter 
close to his ear, and, looking at his pieces, he perceived that it 
came from the gaping mouth of a red knight, which tossed its 
head as he looked. ‘ Ha, ha!’ The sound was taken up by the other 
little beings on the board, who all at once seemed animated, and 
there was a mocking, wrathful face under his king’s crown, and 
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tiny clear-cut features under that of the queen, and the pawns 
stood about like serfs of some—he could not think which—olden 
time, with close-fitting skull-caps on their small round heads, 
bobbing about oddly. As he cautiously moved a bishop, he felt 
the figure warm and living to his touch, and the mimic laughter 
ran round him everywhere. In the general motion the squares 
even were not quite steady, and it was no easy matter to arrange 
his men on them. Suddenly he understood what it all meant, 
and wondered why he had not known it before ; he was aware that 
this game he was playing was no ordinary empty trial of modern 
skill, but that the spirit of an ancient chivalry was moving in it 
—the spirit of monarchy, in the days when the king was the sum- 
ming up of the service and homage of every man throughout the 
nation; when the knight rendered loyal duty and service to his 
sovereign, the church blessed—or cursed—them both, and its word 
was great, and its power; in brief, the ghost of medizvalism and 
feudalism was living here for the moment, and fighting out the 
fight which all things and all systems have to accomplish before 
they die away and are forgotten. 

Here was an answer to his doubts of an hour ago, this revelation 
of a spirit animating some material thing; here was the ghost 
of the life which had permeated centuries and peoples; here was 
he, permitted to preside at ‘the conflict. What he fought against 
was nothing to him, his chain of reasoning did not go so far. 
More, he became aware that consecutive minutes of blankness 
were passing over his brain, when he sat looking at the little forces 
before him, undiscerning. There were sparks and bands of light 
floating before his eyes, which confused him, and once or twice 
he fancied he saw pools of blood upon the board, dark and ghastly. 
It might have been only the colour of the red squares, but in any 
case this was not surprising on a battle-field. Nor was it sur- 
prising that the hissing rain storm outside seemed to be closing 
in upon him, or that the damp draughts of wind blew into the 
earriage more thickly, while his huge head continually had less 
and less weight till it seemed to leave him altogether—him, sitting 
crouching within where it had been, and holding on to the last 
shreds of skill he seemed to possess, as his men were driven back, 
slowly back, to defeat. 

A white knight swooped down on one of his castles, and it was 
gone. The white queen passed over his remaining bishop, and 
upon the squares lay only the deep pools of blood as she went on. 

‘Check!’ he heard from afar. The long thin-fingered hand did 
its work of prevention. ‘ Check!’ and the red knight was laughing 
again, ‘ Ha, ha!’ from the side of the board where it lay useless. 
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‘Check!’ Oh chivalry! victory! All going, going in the rush 
of the wind, in the peaceless tumult of the train! and to be left 
far behind, there on the cold wet road. Cold—yes, how cold it 
was ; and how cold that touch on his head, his head which strangely 
was not there; dark too, with the lamp burning low, flickering, 
burning lower; speechless, with the strong, voiceless woman, 
hunting him down, down, amid all the horror! Oh, poor spirit, 
which it had been his to protect, and which now must wander 
again! He was suffocated in that corner, where his king stood 
at bay. There, where but one step more was possible to him, and 
that into the sickening pool—ha, ha! he must go there! In 
with you, into it, suffocating, surging horrid up around you though 
it is ‘Checkmate ! "—a-a-h! a long scream of agony from 
the vanquished spirit. Clement threw up his arms and fell back 
fainting. 

Ten minutes after the train glided into the station at York. 





Ten days after Mrs. Wallace entered Clement Faunthorpe’s 
room in the hotel, whither he had been conveyed as soon as 
possible. 

He rose from the sofa feebly, but with evident pleasure. 

‘ How good you are to me,’ he said. 

‘Good!’ answered the lady. ‘And if I were, I ought to be. 
I feel I am responsible for your illness. As you are really better 
to-day, doctor and nurse have both assured me of it, I may tell 
you—sit down, there’s a dear man!—I may tell you that it is a 
mercy you were not poisoned—poisoned—by the tea I gave you 
on that awful journey !’ 

‘ No—how ?’ asked Clement astonished. 

‘Why, it appears that my mischievous idiot of a maid—lI’ve 
only had her a month, and had not yet learned her particular vices 
—suffers, as she says, from “ racks of neuralgia,” to ease which she 
takes laudanum, and preferably, it would seem, in her tea. Well, 
when I ordered her to put up some cold tea for me—of course I 
can’t be troubled to take water and all that, separately, in a rail- 
way carriage—the crazy thing must needs go and give us by 
mistake a bottle of her own private abomination, which was 
nearly the death of you! I have given her warning, but I don’t 
know how I am to atone to you for all you have gone through.’ 

‘Oh! so that was it. Well, I am glad to know it. Awful the 
effect it had on me. I never shall forget that game of chess,’ 
replied Clement, with feeling. 

‘Do you know, all the time I fancied there was something 
odd about you. Some of your moves were strokes of genius, and 
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I marvelled at them; then you would seem to consider for an 
age, and perhaps at the end do something a child would have 
been ashamed of. Naturally I beat you, and just as you were 
mated the engine gave a simply wicked whistle, and that upset 
you altogether. Neither shall I ever forget that game!’ 

‘TI see,’ said Clement ; ‘and have you forgotten the stake for 
which we agreed to play? Won’t you tell me—as you promised— 
that ; 

‘ Dear gracious! what are you fidgeting round my back for ? 
H’m—well—really I think I have shown it to you clearly enough 
these last ten days, without actual words being necessary.’ 

Their attitude half an hour later would seem to imply that 
Clement thought so. 

E, E, DICKINSON. 





Blue Wiod. 


BERESFORD HALL, in the beautiful neighbourhood of Little- 
swamp, had long been untenanted. That ‘eligible residential 
estate, standing in its own grounds,’ as the agents advertised it (as 
if it could have stood in any other), remained in the sole occupa- 
tion of ghosts and rodents, who, as they pay no rent and do incal- 
culable damage, constitute an even more objectionable class of 
tenants than those humorously recommended to house-owners 
as ‘ desirable.’ 

This was of course very much deplored in Littleswamp, which 
had lively recollections of the Hall in palmier days, and a strong 
sense of social duties too long neglected. The owner, however, 
Colonel Bowsborough, had no choice in the matter ; for, after many 
years’ success in the fashionable trade of backing horses, fickle 
fortune had deserted him, so that he in his turn had to desert his 
home, and shut up his house, till such time as chance or destiny 
should favour him with a tenant. 

The excitement, therefore, in Littleswamp was like that in 
London after the battle of Waterloo, when one day it became known 
that the colonel’s friend, Captain Fosse, had not only actually 
taken a stranger to see the house, but that the stranger had 
readily agreed to take the house on the terms understood to be 
asked for it, without any haggling or bargaining. The steadiest 
heads were turned by the intelligence, which of course spread 
with the rapidity of a prairie fire. The state of suspense was 
something terrible. Of course the new neighbour must be rich, 
but was he respectable, was he of good family, had he inherited 
his fortune, or committed the disgrace of having in any way earned 
it? These momentous questions, and a thousand others, were 
canvassed with something like fury. 

Mrs. Rossendale, who lived as a sort of setter of ton to the 
district, had come to look on Beresford Hall as somehow under 
her special guardianship, and during the years of its unoccupied 
expectancy had given as the mot d’ordre to the neighbourhood, 
‘On no account can we accept a parvenwu atthe Hall.’ Everybody 
wondered what the good lady would do if Colonel Bowsborough 
let the house to a Lancashire cotton-spinner or to anyone in any 
way tainted with trade, but everybody felt sure that she would do 
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something. Her husband, poor easy man, whose father had made 
his fortune out of umbrellas and on whom, literally speaking, the 
clouds of heaven had dropped their fatness, was the victim of 
constant lectures on the necessity of having nobody but a gentle- 
man at the Hall. ‘A place like that,’ she said, ‘ought to have a 
tenant in keeping with it. A nobleman or a relation to a noble- 
man is the least that will do. It would be a profanation to the place 
if it harboured anyone whose blood was not of the bluest. Think 
otherwise of the danger to Ophelia or Fitzhubert of a mésalliance 
with the family. Oh, John! I do not think I could survive a 
mésalliance. Spare me that! Spare me that!’ 

‘My dear Maria,’ John would remonstrate, ‘why anticipate 
misfortunes that may never come? Ophelia and Fitzhubert will 
doubtless make very respectable marriages in their own station of 
life.’ 

‘But I wish them to marry above it,’ would reply the Jady, 
impatiently. ‘They must marry blue blood, or not at all.’ 

» *That is another question altogether. But where should I 
have been, had your parents restricted your choice to what you 
are for ever calling blue blood? Depend upon it, with regard to 
matrimony, that, what will be, will be, and what will be, will no 
doubt be for the best.’ 

‘Oh, John! you provoking man! you horrid Fatalist! I’ve 
really no patience with you. I declare you’ve no more ambition 
than a toad !’ 

This conversation took place almost daily with the regularity 
of the return of the solar phenomena. Long experience had 
taught John that when it reached the point of contrasting his 
ambition with that of a toad the climax was reached, and that it 
was then better for him gracefully and prudently to surrender the 
field. 

Of course it did not remain a secret for long who the stranger 
was. Captain Fosse was far too proud of his new friend not to let 
it be speedily known that the gentleman he had succeeded in 
obtaining as tenant for Beresford Hall was a Frenchman of dis- 
tinguished name and lineage, no less a person, in fact, than M. le 
Duc de Montanvert. 

How splendidly the name rolled all that day from off fair lips, 
as the news spread from house to house. They dwelt on it, and 
seemed to taste it, like luscious fruit. The stage of suspense and 
expectation passed into the stage of beatitude and ecstasy. Like 
a slight shock of earthquake, it exercised a positively healing effect 
on certain invalids; but in the case of those who were well it so 
quickened the heart’s action as in some cases to act injuriously, 
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Among these latter was Mrs. Rossendale, who for the space of a 
whole day kept to her bed. 

Motives of policy, perhaps, helped to dictate this course, for it 
gave her a prior claim on the attentions of Dr. Knowall, than 
whom certainly no one more dearly loved to gossip or was more 
likely to know all about the Duke or anyone else. 

*Do tell me, dear doctor,’ she asked, after all immediate 
anxiety about her heart had been duly allayed, ‘ how Captain Fosse 
came to make this illustrious acquaintance.’ 

‘On that point,” replied the doctor, ‘the Captain maintains a 
certain amount of secrecy. That he first met him in London by 
accident on Constitution Hill, and that the acquaintance rapidly 
ripened into friendship, is all that he will vouchsafe to his nearest 
friends. Anyhow, it is immensely to his credit that he should have 
procured for us so great an addition and ornament to our neigh- 
bourhood.’ 

‘That is to put it mildly, Dr. Knowall, when one thinks of 
the dreadful people we might have had for neighbours. It prac- 
tically insures his return at the coming election, but I feel there 
should be something in the form of a testimonial.’ 

‘ The best testimonial, my dear lady, that we can offer to the 
Captain will be the warmth of our welcome to his distinguished 
friend, who, I hear, is only taking the Hall for the summer and 
autumn, with a view to its possible purchase next year, should 
he find everything to his liking.’ 

‘ We must see that he does,’ said the lady fervently, and her 
nimble brain travelled in a twinkling over such thoughts as 
picnics and tennis parties, new dresses for herself and Ophelia, a 
new suit of evening clothes for John, a course of French reading 
for Fitzhubert. In the midst of this rush of thought, she 
suddenly asked: ‘Has he a large family? Are his sons and 
daughters of age?’ 

Doctor Knowall smiled: ‘ My dear lady, the Duke is young— 
more than that, he is unmarried.’ 

Soon after that stroke, the doctor left his patient to her own 
reflections. Need I say that these were of the most joyful sort ? 
Brilliant visions flashed before her mind, and a kind of second 
sight seemed to merge the present with the future as she read in 
the ‘ Court Journal’ and ‘ Morning Post’ of a certain approaching 
marriage in high life, then of an actual wedding, with a full 
account of the dresses of the bride, of the bridesmaids, and of the 
bride’s mother. The cake, of course, was furnished by Gunter, 
and the gifts were all of a princely description. She was already 
wondering what presents the Duke would give his bridesmaids, 
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and how she could contrive the absence of certain objectionable 
relations of her husband, when an appalling reflection arrested her : 
other daughters besides Ophelia might cherish aspirations ; other 
mothers might rival herself in ambition, or outwit her in resource. 

She determined to be prompt—to be, if possible, first in the 
field. So that evening she did three things. She had a maternal 
conversation with Ophelia, whom by a delicate method of thought- 
transference she inspired with certain hopes to which there was 
no need to give open utterance. She wrote to Poole’s to send 
a man to take John’s measure for sundry new and becoming 
garments. She wrote to Rolandi’s to recommend her a first-rate 
French master, and to send her some of the newest French literature. 

Meantime great preparations were made at the Captain’s, who 
was to entertain his illustrious friend for a brief period till Beres- 
ford Hall had undergone certain decorative changes, suitable to 
the exalted rank of its expected occupant. The Duke had put 
this matter almost entirely in the Captain’s hands, who was to 
order all requisites with a free purse, and as much as possible 
from the local tradesmen. This added immensely tothe Captain’s 
popularity, and it was generally felt that his Liberal opponent for 
the next election might as well vacate the field at once. The 
Captain daily expected the Duke, together with his faithful 
Achates and companion, who rejoiced in the name of Mr. Edwin 
Vincent. 

One day the Duke telegraphed to the Captain, begging him 
to send and meet him by a train due at Littleswamp late that 
afternoon. But the telegram, unluckily, was never delivered, 
for it fell out of the bearer’s pocket, and being found by a small 
boy, was by him promptly torn to pieces; the bearer, when he 
discovered the loss, wisely relying on circumspect silence. The 
consequence was disastrous ; for the Duke and hissatellite stepped 
on arriving into a carriage, which they took to be intended for 
themselves, but which had really been sent by the Rossendales 
for the tailor from Poole’s, and the French master from Rolandi’s, 
who happened to be coming by the same train. When they 
arrived, the butler, who had no notion of attempting to announce 
the French master by name, ushered the Duke into the drawing- 
room, first showing his companion into the study, there to await 
the pleasure of master. The Duke seemed rather puzzled at first, 
but he imagined that his host and hostess were for the moment 
engaged, and that the strange lady and her daughter were fellow- 
guests with himself under the Captain’s hospitable roof. 

Tea was served, and the usual commonplaces of conversation 
exchanged, after which Mrs. Rossendale rang the bell, and bade 
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the butler send Mr. Fitzhubert down. ‘This is my son,’ she 
said, as she introduced a strapping graceless youth of seventeen. 
‘It is my wish that he should have the benefit of conversations 
with you in your native tongue. (Fitzhubert, don’t giggle.)’ 

‘ With the greatest of pleasure,’ said the Duke graciously. 

‘You will also read French with myself and my daughter 
Ophelia,’ added the lady. 

It sounded oddly like an imperative, but the Duke took it as 
a request, and replied that that also would give him much plea- 
sure, 

‘You have doubtless brought with you some of the newest 
books from Paris. Pray, may I ask you for some of their names?’ 

‘I regret, madam,’ said the Duke, ‘that in coming to England 
I have left my native literature, as well as my native land, behind 
me.’ 

‘How vexing!’ said the lady. ‘Then we shall have, I fear, 
to depend on Racine. (Fitzhubert, run and fetch Racine instead 
of grinning there like an idiot.) Excuse me, but I should just 
like to test your accent from Racine. I assume that it is the 
purest Parisian.’ 

Before the Duke, astonished beyond measure, could reply, in 
rushed Vincent, in a high state of indignation. ‘What is the 
meaning of this insult?’ he exclaimed. ‘They take me for a 
tailor in this house! They ask me to take a man’s measure! 
Was it your intention to subject me to this insult, M. le Duc?’ 

Fitzhubert exploded, and so did his mother, but in a different 
way, for she could not suppress a slight scream, as just at this 
moment her husband ushered into the room the veritable French 
master and the tailor, who, chancing to get a lift, had at last 
reached their destination. I will not attempt to describe the 
amazement on one side, the explanations and apologies on the 
other, which ensued before this painful scene ended, and the 
Duke and his attendant finally departed with the profusest ex- 
pressions of gratitude and amity. 

Then it was John’s turn. He, as the schoolboys say, caught 
it. ‘It’sall your stupid fault, John,’ exclaimed his spouse, wring- 
ing her hands in her excess of vexation. ‘Why did you not save 
me from this? You’ve no more sense than a toad, as well as no 
more ambition. Oh! What shall I do, what shall I do?’ 

‘Forget all about it, dear mother,’ said Fitzhubert laughing. 
‘At all events, we shall need no formal introduction to Pure 
Cerulean. He’ll know us all again, when he sees us.’ 

‘Fitzhubert,’ said his mother sternly, ‘it is no laughing 
matter; the very thought of it is agonising. John, it’s like you 
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to stand there and let that boy exult over the distress of his 
mother.’ 

Fitzhubert retreated, but explosions of laughter, like a squib 
going off, might be heard at intervals as he receded into the 
distance. 

When once the Duke was settled in Beresford Hall, his popu- 
larity grew apace. The custom he gave to all sorts of tradespeople 
was as lavish as became his position. Noone thought of anything 
so insulting as sending in their bills. The Duke’s custom was its 
own reward. Dukes, of course, are exempt from the horrid 
modern custom of ready-money payments. That is one of the 
compensations of the position. 

Captain Fosse still clung to the Duke as in a sense his own 
possession or creation. He lost no opportunity of being seen in 
his presence, and one day gave a large garden party to introduce 
the Duke generally to the society of the neighbourhood. Whoin 
Littleswamp ever forgot that day? There was Lord and Lady 
Frump, Sir Thomas and Lady Speldhurst, Lady Jezebel Beauclerc, 
Mr. and Lady Wilhelmina Scrub, Dr. Knowall, and a host of other 
local celebrities. Of course the Captain and his wife, as strong 
Primrose Leaguers, confined their invitations to the Tory side. 
The Duke was a Conservative possession, and not a taint of demo- 
eracy was to sully the aristocratic flavour of his semi-royal pre- 
sence. The Captain’s park-like grounds were on that day closed 
to the public; and when Mr. Rowantree, the rich draper, and 
future candidate for the Liberal votes of Littleswamp, applied for 
admission at the lodge gate, the lodgekeeper, with a face with 
less humanity and more stiffness in it than I have often seen in a 
piece of limestone, turned her heel on him with, ‘ Only the alight 
are admitted to-day, Mr. Rowantree.’ Mr. Rowantree, who never 
scrupled to advocate the abolition of that House of which Lord 
Frump was a member, felt more than ever that, if it rested with 
him solely, it would fare badly with one of the estates of the 
realm. He fervently wished the Duke at the bottom of the sea. 

The Captain introduced the Duke generally to his guests in a 
little set oration, which was very well received: ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in introducing you to my 
friend, M. le Duc de Montanvert. M. le Duc, though a French- 
man, is, I may say, one of us, for he is for Church and King, and 
as good a Conservative as anyone here to-day, which, you know, 
is saying a good deal. He is true blue, and no mistake. M. le 
Duc detests Liberalism in all its forms and under all its pretences ; 
I have heard him speak of it as the “spawn of scorpions.” He 
sympathizes cordially with our Primrose League, which we may 
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fairly hope that he will assist in the many ways that lie open to 

his influence. He already talks of instituting, on his return to 

France, a league in imitation of ours, to be called the Peony 
ue.’ 

The Duke shortly spoke in reply, and the general opinion was 
that no one could have looked more aristocratic. His black hair, 
set off by a skin the colour of magnolia, his dark eyes and aquiline 
nose, imparted to his physiognomy an air of delicacy which ac- 
corded exactly with all received or preconceived notions concerning 
blue blood. One venturesome lady declared that he looked the 
personification of la vieille cour. 

Oh, the bowings and scrapings and cringings of that afternoon ! 
Was ever the like, or is it true, as Rowantree was fond of assert- 
ing, that. nowhere was such flunkeyism to be found as in the 
higher classes of Littleswamp society ? 

‘I hope you like the Duke, Mrs. Rossendale,’ said Captain 
Fosse, with the air of a man fully conscious of having deserved well 
of his country. 

‘Like him !’ was the reply, ‘I think him adorable! He makes 
me think of Prince Eugéne every time I look at him. Only the 
Prince, I believe, had a double row of upper teeth, one behind the 
other. I never in my life saw anyone whose origin was more vividly 
impressed upon his countenance, or whose every movement more 
unmistakably bespoke his high noblesse. I declare he’s talking 
to Ophelia, and he seems to be amusing her too.’ 

‘Ah! you must beware of the Duke,’ said the Captain laughing ; 
‘no man more susceptible, I assure you.’ 

‘Oh ! Captain Fosse, how can you be so foolish?’ returned the 
lady with a little peal of gratified laughter. 

Then she turned to a little cluster, who of course were discuss- 
ing the lion of the day. They appealed to her for her verdict, and 
she pronounced him ‘a Duke every inch of him.’ 

‘That’s just what I say,’ said Lady Frump. ‘One feels his 
superiority so perceptibly. There is that about him which nothing 
but blue blood ever gives. There is the unmistakable aroma.’ 

‘He has on me,’ said the Ritualist Clergyman, Mr. Austin, ‘ the 
effect of a Swiss mountain. I feel as morally and physically the 
better for his presence as I do for the air from the Jungfrau. It 
is as Longfellow says: 


But breathe the air of mountains, 
And their unapproachable summits 
Shall lift thee to the level of themselves.’ 


‘Yes,’ said Lady Speldhurst, ‘only he’s not unapproachable at 
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all. He has only just that amount of reserve which falls short of 
hauteur and is the surest pledge of aristocratic breeding.’ 

‘ He’s a perfect gentleman, of course,’ said Mrs. Rossendale ; 
‘there’s not a trace of vulgarity about his composition, nothing 
bourgeois. But we must do our best to keep him select.’ 

‘We must indeed,’ said Captain Fosse ; ‘we must hedge him 
round. To meet by chance any Dissenter or Radical would be 
real physical pain to him.’ 

‘I understand,’ said Lady Frump, ‘that he has resolved in 
future not to employ a single Liberal tradesman. That’s your 
doing, I suppose, Captain ? ’ 

The Captain smiled a modest affirmative. ‘ Rowantree, I’m 
afraid, will be furious,’ he said. 

‘Let him be furious,’ said Lord Frump chuckling. ‘If he 
wants the Duke’s custom, let him adopt the Duke’s politics.’ 

So the conversation lapsed into politics, those muddy shallows 
into which we need not follow it. Fitzhubert perceiving the 
marked attentions paid by the Duke to his sister, came up at last 
to his mother, and said in his profane boyish way: 

‘I say, mamma, how long are you going to allow Ophelia so 
entirely to monopolise the attentions of Pure Cerulean ?’ 

‘ Fitzhubert, you silly boy,’ she replied, ‘I really must beg 
that you will cease to apply that insulting expression to a person 
of the Duke’s distinction.’ 

‘ All right, dear mamma,’ said the boy, ‘but who was it ques- 
tioned the Duke’s accent ? Who was it wanted to put him on in 
Racine?’ And the youth laughed convulsively at the recollec- 
tion. 

Then the Duke came up escorting Ophelia, who beamed 
radiance like a blushing rose. Whilst she turned to speak with 
her brother, the Duke in the politest manner assured her mother 
of the great pleasure he had derived from her conversation, and 
expressed the hupe that that meeting might be the first of many. 
The expression of hope was reciprocated, and again before the 
mother’s active mind flashed the thought of those objectionable 
relations of her husband, and of the excuses that could serve for 
not inviting them to partake of that cake, of the manufacture of 
which Gunter was intended to have the honour. 

‘The most hospitable welcome that you among others have 
accorded to me,’ said the Duke, ‘I shall never forget ; but I hope 
the time may come, and that soon, when you will allow me to repay 
my debt to you, by your honouring me with a visit in Normandy ; 
when I am again resident upon my terres, I hope none of the 
family will refuse my poor hospitality.’ 
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‘I am sure, M. le Duc,’ she replied, ‘that we shall accept your 
most generous invitation with the greatest possible pleasure. But 
I trust that you do not yet contemplate leaving us ?’ 

‘Far from it,’ said the Duke; ‘I shall not leave Littleswamp 
till I am obliged by circumstances. But there are, you know, cir- 
cumstances and times, when, as they say, noblesse oblige.’ 

‘That is precisely,’ she replied, ‘what I am constantly saying 
to my husband.’ 

The Duke smiled, and shortly after went and carried on the 
same sort of conversations in the same gracious terms with other 
ladies. This won him golden opinions. But it was rather a blow 
to Mrs. Rossendale, when she referred with justifiable pride to Mrs. 
Austin to the Normandy invitation, to learn that Mrs. Austin’s 
family too had been quite as pressingly asked to those mysterious 
terres beyond the English Channel. 

It was not long before the hospitalities at Beresford Hall 
became the talk of the country. Parties of all kinds succeeded 
one another with startling rapidity. People even came from a 
distance and took houses at Littleswamp for the summer. It got 
bruited about that the Duke was contemplating matrimony, and 
Vincent expressed himself as nervous on this score; he said that 
the Duke was for ever concluding arguments with him on this 
subject with ‘ Enfin, Vincent, je me range.’ This really kept up 
a state of boiling excitement, which threw even politics into the 
background. Politics in fact almost ceased to exist, for very few 
of the Liberal party resisted the social pressure of the Primrose 
party, supplemented as it was by the ducal influence. Most of 
them became Conservatives, of course under the name of Union- 
ists, a convenient term which salved their consciences whilst it 
fully satisfied the Tories. Rowantree remained deserted and 
alone, chewing the cud of his righteous indignation. But being 
a plucky Briton, he resolved to stick to his guns, and trust to the 
chances of the chapter of accidents. 

I refrain, for decency’s sake, from narrating all the little arts 
and intrigues which the supposed matrimonial intentions of the 
Duke called into play. Suffice it to say that the mother of 
Ophelia distanced other competitors in the success with which 
she improved the intimacy. This is not a love story, so there is 
no need to go into details. It was difficult to say whether the 
Duke’s intentions were serious, or whether his behaviour was 
merely French politesse. As for Ophelia, she could not get her- 
self to care for him; only as a dutiful and sensible girl she would 
never have dreamed of rejecting a proposal, had he seen fit to 
make one. Fitzhubert began to be urgent with his father and 
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mother, that it was full time one of them asked Pure Cerulean 
his intentions; to which his mother replied : 

‘Fitzhubert, how absurd you are; as if one could treat the 
Duke like an ordinary gentleman!’ 

‘He is certainly a most extraordinary one, mamma.’ 

‘I really think, Maria,’ said her husband, ‘ that you carry your 
infatuation about the Duke rather too far. If he wants an English 
wife, he will seek one in the old English aristocracy, not in our 
rank of life. For my part, I’'d quite as soon see our Ophelia 
married to young Christopher Scrub, whom we have known all 
our lives, as to this French aristocrat, of whose antecedents we 
know nothing.’ 

- I dare say you would, John,’ said his wife. ‘As if Ophelia 
could be as happy as Mrs. Scrub as she would be as La Duchesse 
de Montanvert! And I have the highest opinion of the Duke. 
The zeal he has shown about that Peony League in France is most 
commendable. By the way, I have put you down for 200 guineas 
towards its funds.’ 

‘The deuce you have!’ exclaimed Mr. Rossendale, ‘and pray 
what is the Peony League, I should like to know?’ 

‘Its interests are the same as those of the Primrose League, 
John, only it aims at the restoration of monarchy and morality, 
instead of, as in England, at their preservation. Captain Fosse 
takes the greatest interest in it. He has actually given 500/., whilst 
the Frumps have given 300/., and others in proportion. We 
couldn’t, for very shame, have promised less than 200 guineas.’ 

Just then the bell rang, and Captain Fosse was announced. 
He seemed rather excited, and looked round the room with an air 
of disappointment. ‘I had hoped,’ he said, ‘to have found the 
Duke here. Have you seen him to-day? I have hunted for him 
everywhere, but nobody has seen either him or Vincent.’ 

‘He has not been here for two days,’ was the reply. ‘Dr. 
Knowall told us he was suffering from rheumatism. No doubt 
he has gone off suddenly to Bath.’ 

‘ He would hardly have gone, I think,’ said the Captain, ‘ with- 
out letting me know. It is most mysterious.’ 

The next day, on inquiry at the Hall, it was ascertained that 
a letter had come from the Duke, bearing the London postmark, 
and saying that his doctor in the metropolis had ordered him off 
instantly to Aix-les-Bains, whence, it was hoped, that after a short 
period he would return completely convalescent. 

Then were there searchings of hearts in Littleswamp. After 
basking so long under the sun of ducal glory, the little place 
seemed plunged back into an intolerable state of Cimmerian 
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gloom. Depression was far and widely felt, but nowhere more 
keenly than in the Rossendale family. 

One day a stranger called on them, a quiet-looking, elderly 
gentleman, who began to make inquiries about the departed 
tenants of Beresford Hall. When he had heard all they could 
tell him, and that the Duke and his friend had gone to Aix-les- 
Bains, whence they hoped to return in a few weeks, the stranger 
seemed overcome with unaccountable merriment, as he said: 
‘The Duke will never come back.’ 

‘Oh! but he has said that he will,’ objected Mrs. Rossendale, 
surprised at his manner, and faintly alarmed. 

‘He’ll never come back from Aix-les-Bains,’ said the man, ‘ for 
the best of all possible reasons, that he’s no more in Aix-les-Bains 
than I am.’ 

‘Pray explain yourself, sir,’ said Mrs. Rossendale. 

‘My dear madam, this Duke you’ve all been entertaining so 
graciously is one of the greatest rogues and impostors at this 
moment in England or out of it. We've long wanted him at 
Scotland Yard, but it appears he has again given us the slip. The 
Duke de Montanvert and Mr. Edwin Vincent are simply Jonathan 
Coppin and William, his brother. They were tailors originally, 
became bankrupt, and then took to a life of adventure and amuse- 
ment.’ 

Then occurred a scene. Ophelia burst into tears; her brother 
whistled; her father grinned; her mother all but fainted. 

‘I dare say,’ said the detective, ‘they did not leave without 
getting some money out of the place, but I should be glad if you 
would explain to me the manner.’ 

Mr. Rossendale told him all about the Peony League, after 
which the gentleman left, laughing with bitter scorn, as he drove 
away, at the facility with which the worship of rank and blood 
had rendered this foolish neighbourhood the dupe of two clever 
impostors. 

But the neighbourhood was not long in awakening, and bitter 
that awakening was. Captain Fosse, the Frumps, and the other 
contributors to the Peony League, deplored the loss of their money, 
but the Captain had to deplore in addition the loss of his reputa- 
tion. ‘Where’s the Duke?’ urchins called after him, and ‘ Duke’ 
was scrawled in chalk all about his black palings. The tradesmen, 
who had been the dupes of his stupidity and who had never had 
a penny of their money from the Duke, revenged themselves on 
the Captain. They giggled audibly as he passed ; they were most 
insulting to his sons. But worse than this, they threw off Union- 
ism,-and many, who had been true blue Tories all their lives, 
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followed the stream, and declared their intention of voting for 
Rowantree. Rowantree became more and more popular every 
day. His speeches were spiced with a sarcasm and invective that 
exactly suited the taste of the time. The Captain, on the contrary, 
failed to get a hearing at all; storms of ridicule and shrieks of 
laughter, mingled with objurgations, drove him from every plat- 
form, and when the election took place, Rowantree headed the 
poll by an enormous majority. And Ophelia? She married, after 
all, young Christopher Scrub, with the willing consent of her 
mother, who no longer attached that importance to considerations 
of Blue Blood, on the value of which she had received so severe a 
lesson. 


J. A. FARRER. 





